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NOTES ON ENGLISH MUSICAL HISTORY, | 


WITH INCIDENTAL REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF ENGLISH MUSIC. 
By Fr. NIECKS. 


It is a standing complaint with English critics that the 
Continental historians and biographers show a lamentable 
ignorance of the music and musicians of these islands. 
The complaint is well founded. But ought not the critics 
rather to blame their own countrymen than to abuse the 
benighted foreigners? For what is the cause of the 
latter’s scantiness and inexactness of acquaintance with 
music and musicians of this country? [s it not that there 
are but few and inadequate English sources of information 
to draw from? Compare the infinitesimally little that 
in these islands has been done for musical history and 
biography since the days of Hawkins and Burney with 
the gigantic labours that have accomplished so much in 
Germany, France,and Belgium. Even Italy beats England 
in this respect. Not to make assertions without the 
slightest support of proof, I will mention, in connection 
with Italy, Baini, the author of “‘ Memorie storico-critiche 
dellavita e delle opere di Giovanni Palestrina ;” Francesco 
Florimo, the author of “ La Scuola musicale di Napoli ei 
suoi conservatori” (the second, enlarged edition of 
“Cenno storico sulla scuola musicale di Napoli) ;” 
Francesco Caffi, the author of “Storia della musica 
sacra nella gia cappella ducale di San Marco in Venezia 
dal 1318—1797 ;” and Gaetano Gaspari, the late librarian 
of the /iceo musicale of Bologna, and learned musical 
historian of that town. No one who knows anything 
about musical literature will ask for proof of the 
quantitative and qualitative superiority of Germany, 
France, and Belgium over England. Think only of 
Belgium, the smallest of these countries, with its Fétis, 
Gevaert, Delmotte, Vander Straeten, and Ed. G. J. Gregoir. 
I am neither forgetful nor inappreciative of the excellent 
work done by Rimbault, Chappell, and one or two others, 
but it is impossible not to see that the sum total of the 
musico-historical labours of the English in this century 
is very small beside that of the above-named Continental 
nations. The unpleasantness of the statement of this 
fact no doubt has prevented, and will prevent, many from 





making it ; but it seems to me that it is more honourable 
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to point out a fault for correction than to confirm it by 
flattery. 

Talking of flattery tempts me to digress for a moment, 
and to remark that self-flattery has latterly played a 
considerable part in our discussions about English music. 
And, mark, I say this with a full recognition of the 
progress this country has made and is making in matters 
musical, and with a thorough belief in the productive 
as well as receptive capabilities of the nation. But 
the unprejudiced observer cannot help noticing that 
things are not as they ought to be and might be. Bad 
and frivolous music flourishes inordinately, and good and 
serious music stands too much in need of the support of 
executive celebrities. Indeed, the interest of musical 
audiences centres in the vocal and instrumental soloists— 
composers and compositions occupy only a small and 
subordinate part of their attention. A star executant is 
preferred to a good ensemble; and names prove them- 
selves of greater potency than performances. These 
weaknesses, being truly human, are far from unknown in 
other countries, but are hardly anywhere so prevalent as 
in this. The consequence of this is that the provinces 
may be likened to a desert with only here and there a 
green oasis. And if the provinces depend almost entirely 
on chance visitors and sporadic efforts, London, the 
wealthiest and most populous of European cities, is not 
much better off. There, too, nothing permanent in the 
way of dramatic or orchestral music exists—at any rate, 
nothing higher and more elevating than burlesques and 
military bands. Now look at Paris, which is not credited 
with a predilection for instrumental music, there you find 
besides the Opéra and Opéra-Comique, open all the year 
round,* four concert-institutions whose activity extends 
over all the winter—namely, the concerts at the Conserva- 
toire, and'those directed by Pasdeloup, Colonne, and 
Lamoureux. No wonder that, under these circumstances, 
the “ intelligent foreigner” who pays a short visit to this 
country has strange stories to tell on his return home ; 
of course, stories in which fact is largely mixed up with 
fiction, for misconceptions are unavoidable in a flying, 
superficial inspection of novel scenes and manners. These 





* The Opéra-Comique closes only for two months in summer (July an 
August); the Opéra keeps open eve then. ‘ 
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misrepresentations are regrettable, for they naturally irritate 
those who love their country, and prevent them from pro- 
fiting by what there may be of just criticism. It is not 
quite so reasonable that the people of this country should 
inveigh against other nations for paying so little attention 
to English composers. In the first place, the French and 
Germans, the nearest neighbours, not only have a supply 
of new works in excess of their wants, but are also over- 
stocked with old productions ; whereas with the English 
the demand greatly exceeds the supply, and their pro- 
ductions had, until lately, been for a long time unsuitable 
—save a few exceptions—for exportation. And in the 
second place, how can the English expect other nations 
to cultivate English music if they do not cultivate it them- 
selves ? I think it cannot be denied that the English do 
not heartily appreciate their composers, on the contrary, 
they shamefully neglect them. _ It is all very well to ask 
them to compose works for the festivals, and to write 
about the new productions most patriotically in the papers ; 
but what is the good of it if after one or two performances 
the works are left to drop into oblivion. I say, and I say 
it sorrowfully, this country does not pay the debt due by it 
to men like Parry, Mackenzie, Stanford, Cowen, and some 
others. If you think my language brutal, O gentle 
reader, consider that it is the interpreter of truth, which 
has always something of roughness and uncouthness 
about it, but which, in whatever shape or garb it may pre- 
sent itself, ought to find admission, if not a welcome. 
Now let us return to our starting-point, English history 
and biography, two branches of research that supplement 
each other. Every student of history knows in what 
darkness the life and activity of Dunstable * are enveloped. 
Until Danjou found at the Vatican library in 1847 a 
manuscript of “Chansons” by various composers, the 
knowledge of Dunstable’s compositions was confined to 
two insignificant fragments quoted by Gafori and Morley. 
Further information was subsequently supplied by St. 
Morelot, in his “ De la musique au XV° siécle” (1856), 
and by Ambros, in the third volume of his “ Geschichte 
der Musik” (1868), after he had become acquainted with 
a precious codex at the library of the /iceo flarmonico of 
Bologna. Still more important information has lately 
been forthcoming, thanks to the researches of the Rev. F. 
X. Haberl, the Domkapellmeister of the Ratisbon 
Cathedral, and editor of the works of Palestrina. This 
information is given in the course of a minute and com- 
prehensive monographic study on the life and works of 
Guillaume du Fay (or Dufay), published in the fourth part 
of the 1885 “ Vierteljahrsschrift fir Musikwissenschaft ” 
(pp. 397—530). There we meet not only with many 
references to Dunstable in old writers, but also with the 
titles of many hitherto unknown compositions of the 
master’s discovered by the Rev. Mr. Haberl. What, how- 





* Hawkins says :—“‘ John of Dunstable, so called from the town of that 
name in the county of Bedford, where he was born. . . He flourished 
about the year 1400 . . . . and is said to have died in 1455, and to 
have been buriea in the parish church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, in London. 
In Fuller's Worthies, Bedfordshire, 116, is the following epitaph on him:— 

‘** Clauditur hoc tumulo qui ccelum pectore clausit, 

Dunstable I, juris astrorum conscius ille, 

Judice novit hieramis abscondita pandere cceli ; 

Hic vir erat tua laus, tua lux, tua musica: princeps, 

Quique tuas dulces per mundum sparserat artes 

Anno Mil. C. quater, semel L. tria jungito Christi 

Pridie natale sidus transmigrat ad astra 

Suscipiant proprium civem cceli sibi cives.’” 
In Burney’s “‘A General History of Music” we read, ‘ Dunstable, whom 
Stow calls a Master of Astronomy and Musike, was buried in the church 
of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 1458.” Later writers, English and others, need 
not be consulted, as their statements do not seem to be based on original 
research, or even on an examination of the information furnished by the 
above-mentioned English historians. Accordingly, the year of Dunstable’s 
death continues to be given by some as 1453. by others as 1455, and by others 
as 1458. 





ever, is perhaps of more importance is the certainty we 
have now obtained of Dunstable’s and England’s leader- 
ship in the early history of music, facts which were often 
disputed and until lately doubtful. Since Baini made the 
erroneous statement that Dufay was a member of the Papal 
Chapel from 1380 to 1442, historians assumed the chrono- 
logical order of the great composers of the time to have 
been Dufay, Binchois, and Dunstable, whereas in reality 
it was Dunstable, Binchois, and Dufay. The chief items 
of information about Dufay, some of them conjectural, 
others (for instance, his appointment in the Papal Chapel, 
and the date of his death) certain, are: he was probably 
born at-Chimay after 1400, received his education at the 
cathedral school of Cambrai, became a member of the 
Papal Chapel in Dec., 1428, lived for some time at the 
Court of Philippe le Bon, of Burgundy, obtained the 
ordo of the subdiaconate between 1440 and 1450, took up 
his permanent residence at Cambrai in 1450, and died 
on Nov. 27th, 1474. The Rev. Mr. Haberl holds also that 
Dufay knew Dunstable’s new art before 1428, learned 
from him, and improved upon him. This clears up a 
great historical mystery, and removes a stumbling-block 
of historians. ; 
Coussemaker writes in the prospectus (1869) of his 
never-published work, ‘‘ Les Harmonistes du XIV° siécle,” 
that more than a thousand compositions of more than 150 
up to that time wholly unknown authors of the 14th century 
were in his possession, and that they would throw light on 
that as yet dark, nay, unknown period, and show what 
progress had been made in harmony, rhythm, and _nota- 
tion. Further on he says :—‘ The movement which had 
then taken possession of the world was in a certain way a 
general one ; all the peoples of Europe took part in it ; 
every nation had its theorists and composers. : 
The English school was already towards the end of the 
13th century considerably developed, and did not remain 
behind in the 14th. The monk Guillelmus (Coussemaker, 
“ Scriptores,” III., 273—306, especially pp. 288—292) 
describes the several kinds of composition practised 
among his nation ; the works of John Benet, Benenoit 
Gervais (perhaps the same person), and Dunstaple are not 
lost, we shall bring them to the light of day.” Alas, that 
a too early death prevented the great musicologue from 
fulfilling his promise! And what has become of those 
precious documents, those 150 witnesses to so interesting 
a stage in the development of the art? In the prospectus 
in question, Coussemaker quotes also from a Latin poem 
of John Alain the names of several English composers. 
Now let us see what we can learn from the Rev. Mr. 
Haberl in regard to English history. At Bologna he 
examined various codices. In the codex No. 37, of 
Piacenza, at the /éceo filarmonico, he found five composi- 
tions by Jo. Alani (Alain), four times with the addition de 
Anglia, four by Dunstable, one by Gervasius de Anglia, 
three by Leonelle, once with the addition Zo/bero (Lionel 
Power), and one by Benenoit (John Benet?). In the 
codex 2,216 of the University Library of Bologna he 
found three compositions by Dunstable ; in codex 87 in 
the archives of the cathedral chapter of Trent, composi- 
tions by Anglicus, Joh. Benet, and Dunstable (three by 
the last-mentioned) ; in codex 88 of the same library, 
compositions by Dunstable and Standley ; in codex 89, a 
composition by Bedingham ; and in codex 90, composi- 
tions by Dunstable, Leonel Anglicanus (Lionel Power), 
and Bedingham. Neither Standley nor Bedingham is 
indicated as anglicanus or de Anglia, but the form of their 
names seems to leave little doubt as to their origin. 
Another name, Feragut, is somewhat puzzling. The Rev. 
Mr. Haberl met with the following spellings of the dis- 
tinguished English master’s name : Dunstable, Dunstabl, 
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Dunstabel, Donstable, Dumstable, Dunxstapli, Dunstaple, 
and Dunstaphus. Among the early writers who mention 
Dunstable the most noteworthy are: Martin le Franc, in 
a poem (1440); Tinctoris, in the “ Prologus” to the 
‘Liber de Arte contrapuncti,” and in the “ Prohemium” 
to the “ Proportionale ; ” Franchino Gafori, in the “ Prac- 
tica Musicae;” Guillaume Crétin, in his “ Lament on the 
Death of John. Okeghem ;” and John Hothby, in a 
manuscript at Florence. After stating what has yet to be 
done to complete the biography of Dufay, the Rev. Mr. 
Haberl makes some noteworthy remarks which I must 
quote: “The most grateful and beautiful task will be the 
scoring and analysing of all the compositions of Dufay 
existing at Cambrai, Rome, Paris, Brussels, Bologna, 
Modena, and Trent. And along with this the same 
should be done for the compositions of Dunstable, 
Binchois, Nic. Grenon, and others. Dunstable’s unques- 
tionable authorship of polyphony may, perhaps, in England 
incite a more lively interest in this period, and be an in- 
ducement to extract from the theorists, the archives, and 
libraries, with the calmness and tenaciousness which 
distinguish the English race, the necessary data for the 
origin of polyphony there (no doubt, at the period when 
England was in France). In order to thoroughly demon- 
strate the difference between the avs nova of Dunstable 
and his successors, Binchois and Dufay, relative to the 
earlier harmonic and contrapuntal rules, we stand in need 
of a comprehensive study of details regarding the state of 
the matter at the beginning of the 15thcentury. Itseems 
to me that most theorists up to Tinctoris, with the ex- 
ception of Philippe de Caserta, Prosdocimus de Bel- 
domandis, and John Hothby, depend on John de Muris, 
whose theories have, indeed, reference to counterpoint, 
but not to the independence of the several parts. Dun- 
stable and his successors retained, indeed, the contra- 
puntal rules and manner of notation, but the secret of 
their zouvelle pratique lies in the ramification, in the con- 
secution [Nacheinander, meaning horizontal movement, 
not vertical position], or, as Martin le Franc writes :— 


‘«*De faire frisque concordance 
En haulte et en basse musique, 
En fainte, en pause et en muance,’ ” 


Will these discoveries have in England the effect which 
the Rev. Mr. Haberl expects? Will they stir up properly- 
qualified men to make an effort to gain a fuller knowledge 
of the past of the English as a musical people? Although 
Iam not quite so hopeful as the Rev. Mr. Haberl, I do 
not despair. If the desideratum wi!l not be realised in the 
present, I trust it will be realised inthe near future. Nor 
am | inclined to believe that the Reformers and the Round- 
heads have extirpated the medizeval musical monuments 
to the extent Mr. Rockstro seems to think (“A General 
History of Music,” p. 77), however true it may be that 
“our literary and artistic relics of the Middle Ages have 
suffered more from the spirit of iconoclastic devastation 
than those of almost any other country.” The mention of 
Mr. Rockstro reminds me of that remarkable early English 
composition, the rota, “ Sumer is icumen in,” in which he 
has taken so great an interest (witness his article in Sir 
George Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians”). 
He will be glad to know that Herr Guido Adler (in the 
“ Vierteljahrsschrift fir Musikwissenschaft,” 1886, pp.301— 
322), relying especially on semeiographical considerations, 
recognises its early origin (about 1240), and remarks that 
the notation would warrant even the assumption of an 
earlier date. 

These notes cannot be more appropriately concluded 
than by transcribing the passage from Martin le Franc’s 





poem ofthe year 1440, “ Le Champion des Dames,” once 
alluded to, and once partially quoted :— 


‘* Tapissier, Carmen, Cesaris 
N’a pas long-temps si bien chantérent 
Ou ilz esbahirent tout Paris 
Et tous ceulx qui les fréquentérent ; 
Mais onques jour ne deschantérent, 
En mélodie de tels chois 
(Ce m’ont dit ceulx qui les hantérent) 
Que Guillaume Dufay et Binchois, 

’ Car ilz ont nouvelle pratique 
De faire frisque concordance 
En haulte et en basse musique, 
En fainte, en pause et en muance, 
Et ont prins de la contenance 
Angloise et ensuy Dunstable ; 
Pour quoy merveilleuse playsance 
Rend leur chant joyeux et stable.” 








A DIALOGUE. 


QUICKSHOT and MOLE, two musical professors, discovered. 


Quickshot—(Reading from a magazine.) “Art is for 
artists, just as music is for musicians.” 

Mole.—Oh, rubbish! Art for artists, indeed! Well, 
some of it may be; but how about those who are of 
artists—surely some art is for them ? 

Q.— Most certainly. But I think he means that if it 
be good enough for artists it will be good enough for the 
others too. 

M.—Good enough! My dear fellow, a great deal too 
good—miles over their heads. 

Q.—That’s a gratuitous assertion, incapable of proof. 

M.—Incapable of proof! What do youmean? Why, 
if they cared for anything better, wou/d they patronise 
what they now do? 

Q.—They accept what is givento them. Many of us 
have capacities for appreciating better things, without the 
power of initiation. With most people their standard of 
excellence is derived from what they 47ow, not from an 
imagined ideal. 

' M.—Oh, if they wanted the best they could have it. 

Q.—They do want the best (that is to say, what they 
think is the best), and they fancy they get it. But little 
or no choice is offered them. They are perpetually sup- 
plied with inferior stuff. What do the bands and organs 
play, and how about “ royalty” ballads? 

M.-—Quite good enough for the people who patronise 
them. 

Q.—Well, they will never rise any higher on ¢ha¢ system. 
Really, I cannot see why the public should be fed with 
coarse and unwholesome food when the best is to be had 
for the same, and even less, money. 

M.—It’s not to be produced for the same money, 
though. 

Q.—I don’t say it is, but surely there is enough of it 
already existing to'go on with! You know as well as I 
do that the continual supply of novelties so takes up the 
time and attention of the public that the great works are 
flooded out. The best rarely reaches the masses. 

M.—I question whether the best would give them any 
greater enjoyment than the other—if, indeed, as much. 
You see the difference because you are an artist. Sup- 
pose I said that novels were for novelists, would that be 
rational? And yet the cases are parallel, for the flood of 
second and third-rate novels is just as great as that of 
inferior music. 

Q.—Yes, and does the same harm by keeping out the 
best. No one has time now to read the masterpieces of 
fiction. Mediocrity, mediocrity everywhere ! 
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M.—Well, what does it matter? All that a reader or 
listener requires in a work of art is that it shall afford him 
a certain amount of enjoyment. He expects to be 
stirred, to have his instincts and emotions awakened and 
thrilled, and his senses gratified. A work which does 
that satisfies him, and I maintain that all the successful 
examples of what you call “ mediocrity ” will be found to 
fulfil this condition. 

Q.—But not in anything like the same degree that the 
great works do. Listen; do you remember Goethe’s 
remark about voices and echoes ? 

M.—Yes, yes, I know—‘there are more echoes than 
voices.” And are you so simple as to fancy that the 
public knows an echo from a voice? They hear a sound 
—that is all; and they don’t care either. It’s all very 
well for novelists, and composers, and art-producers in 
general to talk. They know the signs; they know all 
the ins and outs—we expect thei to; and of course they 
know when they see or hear a passage where it hails 
from, and whether it’s original or not, and so on. Come, 
now, confess that there are many passages you would 
consider first-rate if you didn’t know them to be borrowed 
from other works. 

G.—Well, of course. That’s just it. 
first-rate art but what zs original. 

M.—Oh, bosh! Why you know very well that even 
the works of some of our greatest men strongly reflect 
their predecessors. 

Q.—Their early works, yes, perhaps ; but those are not 
the works they rank by. We don’t think of the first or 
second Symphonies when we talk of Beethoven, but of 
the “C minor,” the “ Eroica,” or the “ Ninth” ; and we 
don’t think of Renz? when we talk of Wagner, but of 
Lohengrin, Tristan, or the Meistersinger. Besides, your 
contention, if true, would not invalidate mine in the least. 
I repeat, all great art is original decause tt zs sincere. 

M.—I fancy I have heard that before, somewhere ; it’s 
either Ruskin or Carlyle, or some other visionary. 

Q.—Very likely ; great truths are seldom new. 

M.—Then do you mean to say that if a man puts 
down his own thoughts his work will perforce be 
original ? 

Q.—It certainly never will be if he does not. 

M.—Well, for my part, I’d rather have a copy of good 
things than put up with rubbish because, forsooth, it’s 
“ original” and “ sincere.” 

Q.—But neither alternative is necessary. If a man’s 
originality produced rubbish it would never come to a 
hearing. It’s the copy of good things that misleads people 
into taking the spurious for the real. If every man put 
nothing but his own thoughts down, the rubbish (were 
there any) would die a natural and early death, and but 
the good survive. Even then it would not necessarily be 
great art. Sincerity, though one, and that perhaps the 
primary quality of great art, is not the ov/y one. Besides 
his candour, a great man is known by his insight, his 
depth and width of sympathy, and his strength of feeling ; 
these make him an artist. Then comes, of course, the 
special sense-gift, which makes him a musician, or a 

_ painter, or a writer, or what not—-points out his special 
line in fact. 

M.—If your definition were correct we should have but 
few “ artists.” 

Q.—Indeed, you are right. There are but few. Com- 
posers, writers, painters, we have in plenty, but they are 
artisans, not artists. 

M.--Oh, come, that’s hard! 
the sledge-hammer. 

- Q-—Hard! I don’t think so. The special sense-gift 
which turns one man into a musical channel, turns 


There isn’t any 


You're always so fond of 





another into a mechanical one—he becomes a locksmith 
or a watchmaker. If he turns out good work, in what 
way does he differ from your music-maker or canvas- 
coverer, who produces “ good work” at a certain price in 
certain more or less regular quantities ? 

M—Oh, you do admit it’s good work then. Well, 
that’s something. 

Q.—Only good work in the sense that good carpenter- 
ing or good watchmaking is, but it isn’t ART. 

M.—Isn’t watchmaking an art, then? 

Q.—Ah! there you have me. But the poverty of 
language is not my fault ; and you know well enough 
what I mean, you rogue! Let us say “Fine Art” then, 
since we must speak by the card. I repeat “ good work ” 
isn’t “ Fine Art”; it is not even always an indispensable 
condition of it, since the craftsman’s “good work” im- 
plies finish and completeness, otherwise fitness for ap- 
plication ; whereas in Fine Art a mere sketch may, by its 
suggestion, reveal the master. Completion is, I admit, 
necessary to exhibit fully the possibilities latent in our 
sketch ; for Art, of course, should realise, not merely sug- 
gest; but what I wish now to accentuate is that finish 
and good workmanship do not constitute a work of art 
if the other qualities be absent. An artist must have 
something to communicate besides possessing the means 
whereby to say it. There must be a what behind the how. 

M.—Well, suppose I admit that in the abstract as 
regards “High” Art? Still, I don’t see how it affects 
my contention that the public doesn’t know the difference 
between the “Voices” and the “Echoes,” and, there- 
fore, gets just as much enjoyment out of the merely 
oe good work” as from what alone you would admit to be 
*° Art,” 

Q.—My dear fellow, that has been said already in a 
much better way: “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise”; and, by Shakespere, in “ Othello”: “He 
that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, let him——.” 

M.—Surely, then, there must be some truth in it! 

Q.—Like all proverbs, it is only a half-truth. It applies 
very well to material things, where contentment is the 
summum bonum, but not to the “ higher life,” There the 
higher is better because it zs higher, not because it makes 
us happier or more contented with our lot. The “bliss” 
resulting from ignorance is wot the summum bonum. A 
continual striving upwards is not only a merit but a 
necessity in mental life ; whereas, in physical matters, 
the less we want the better. 

M.—I don’t see that. Surely a man has a right to 
better his position, improve his worldly prospects, and so 
on. If he has children, it is a duty. 

Q.—Well, but where’s your logic! Just now you said 
there was no advantage in the good if the want of it were 
not felt. 

M.—Precisely! “not felt”; but it zs felt in material 
things. A poor man does feel the want of what his richer 
brother possesses, whereas, the ignorant man does not 
feel the wants of the educated man. 

Q.—But, my dear Mole! the cases are not parallel. 
The poor man #uows, and chooses. The ignorant man 
does ot know ; how can he choose? Depend upon it, 
if he knew (an impossibility, of course), he would choose 
the better, as the poor man would, and does. 

M.—I’ve often heard highly-cultured persons envy 
those who know little or nothing, and say that what their 
culture chiefly brought them was an increased capacity 
for suffering. 

Q.—That’s when their liver is out of order, not at other 
times. 

M.—H’m, h’m! 

Q.—Besides, your argument comes to this: it is right 
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for a man to desire the best in material things, but not in 
mental or spiritual ! 

M —No, I didn’t say that: come, come! 

Q.—But that’s what you imply. You wish inferior Art 
given to those who don’t know better, and, therefore, 
cannot choose; yet you admit that in what they do 
understand they invariably select the best. 

M.—Yes ; but in Art matters they don’t understand. 

Q.—And how do you propose to teach them better ? 
Why, by actually recommending the supply of that which 
hinders their improvement ! 

M.—But you must give milk to babes, my dear fellow! 
It requires a strong stomach to digest strong meat. 
There must be Art for all; and the subjects which 
interest the educated man don’t touch the uncultured 
ones, and vice vers. 

Q.—Well, there is perhaps something in that as 
applied to plays and to “ Boetry and Bainting” (as 
George ReX called them); but music deals with the 
feelings and passions of mankind at large—not of classes. 
Nationality and individuality of character or temperament 
(in so far as these colour our feelings), may be repre- 
sented ; but not—most certainly not—classes. Feeling 
is the same with all men; the difference lies only in 
uhat calls forth these feelings. 

M.—Precisely so; and there you have it. In songs, 
for instance, the words indicate what (Wagner calls it 
the ‘‘ why ”) the feelings are called up for; and to interest 
the listener the sadject must be on a level with his com- 
prehension. 

Q.—But this does not apply to zstrumental music ; 
nor, indeed, to music at all, which has not to do with 
objective facts but with subjective feelings. 

M.—Oh! the public cares little for instrumental music, 
it’s too abstract. As old Vaneweather, the publisher, 
says, “ It’s the songs what fetches ’em.” 

Q.—Well, that does not matter. What does Hauptmann 
say? “Music in its mode of expression is intelligible, 
not to the musician alone, but to the common sense of 
all. Nor is there any fundamental difference between 
the music of a popular ballad, of a fugue by Bach, or of a 
symphony by Beethoven.” 

M.—Do you believe that ? 

Q.—Most certainly I do—that is, provided the examples 
be honest work—genuine, sincere work. 

M.—But why should more be demanded of a work of 
Art than its own qualities? Why should you get behind 
these and ask if the artist be sincere? 

Q.—“Why?” Why, because—bdecause, without sincerity, 
no artist can give us what we have a right to demand 
from him—his best. Without sincerity artistic work 
becomes a fraud, a cheat all the greater because of the 
simple faith and ignorance of the poor dupes. Why, 
without sincerity Art is but a TRADE! 

M.—You needn’t get so excited ; surely, trade is not 
a sin! 

Q.—Used as a means—no; used as an end—yes. 
The Arts are languages ; language without sincerity is a 
lie! What would you say of a priest who taught what he 
didn’t believe, and propagated what he didn’t feel ? 

M.—Oh! but religion’s a very different affair. 
are not priests. 

Q.—Why not? They should be. ‘Tis as much the 
artist’s mission to reveal the True by means of the 
Beautiful in Nature and in Man, as the priest’s to reveal 
it by the Good. Both Good and Beautiful are only names 
for aspects of the True. What a man sees, knows, and 
feels in his heart of hearts, that let him tell us, and no 
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strongly has previously been uttered by another it will be 





his misfortune, not his fault. A large number of works 
must, at a given time, necessarily breathe the same spirit ; 
his must take its chance of survival with the rest. Those 
which represent this spirit most faithfully, which embody 
with strongest concentration its most characteristic and 
permanent features, become, as times wear on, the peaks 
and alps of Art. The weaker representatives, in which 
an alloy of the transient intrudes upon the eternal ; and 
which reflect the Zezt-ge’st in a less vivid and con- 
centrated form and with inferior power and_ beauty, 
drop into the second category—the hills and hillocks, as 
it were, of the great chain; yet upheaved by the same 
internal fires. Even he who in his works reflects, not 
Nature, but other men’s reflections of Her, may, if he but 
sincerely feel and believe what he writes, yet work with 
dignity, so he be content with a lower rank ; but he who 
consciously copies, without feeling or assimilating it, the 
form and spirit of another with a view to the market— 
faugh! Not thus is great work produced. 

M.—No one that I know of ever said it was. But you 
speak as if each work of Art were to be built for all time. 
Every artist can’t be an original genius. 

Q.—Every artist can be sincere. You will not, I 
suppose dispute the originality of Shakespere, Scott, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Turner? Yet, what is it but the 
sincerity with which they recorded the visions (we may 
call them) called up by their imaginations. 

7—Ah! but the part they excelled in was just this 
imagination (or genius), not the accuracy or sincerity 
with which they tabulated what they saw, heard, or felt. 

Q.—Well, I never said sincerity was the ov/y necessary 
quality. Sympathy and knowledge are the handmaids of 
imagination. But, at least, you'll admit that their work 
wouldn’t be what it is had they given us, instead of their 
own impressions, their imitation of some other fellow’s ! 

M.—Yes, but their own impressions were worth 
recording. Lots of other men’s are voz. 

Q.—Then, why on earth do they manufacture artistic- 
seeming goods ? 


M.—Why, to get a living, to be sure. How simple you 


are! There’s no law against their so doing, I believe. 
Q.—No! I wish to Heaven there were! 
M.—Do you? Jdon’t! Good-bye. 


Q.—Good bye. 
(Exeunt in diametrically opposite directions.) 
EDGAR F. JACQUES. 








LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


lVritten by Ev. Hanswick to the Vienna ‘‘ Neue Frete Presse.” 
Summer, 1886. (Translated by EF. L.) 
Music IN Lonpon.—II. 
THE ENGLISH OPERA. 
OuR second visit to a London theatre was devoted 
to the English Opera, which just had commenced a 
four weeks’ season at Drury Lane. Four weeks—that 
is short enough. And yet in former times the allowance 
to National English Opera was still more limited. In 
1862 the Italian Opera held possession of two big theatres, 
the English Opera had none—for the so-called “ Operetta 
house” was surely no more than a singing-hall. It is 
only in recent times that the National English Opera 
found a more kindly treatment. It must not be under- 
stood, however, that there were no operatic performances 
in the English language a hundred or more years ago. 
Closely preceding Handel’s appearance in London, sing- 





other. We cannot even then promise him inevitable 


novelty, of course-; but, at least, if what a man feels 





ing and reciting alternated in most operas ; the Italians 
did their parts in Italian, the English performers in 
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English. This blending of languages lasted for a long 
time; ultimately, however, the number of Italians at- 
tracted to the Opera-house, built in 1710, and named 
“Her Majesty’s Theatre” (after Queen Anne), was such 
that Italian was used for singing throughout. Con- 
currently with Italian Opera, which at all times was of 
high merit, and in the enjoyment of exclusive protection 
by the aristocracy, English operettas tried to gain a 
footing, they being mostly transcriptions of Italian operas, 
or a Coarse mixture of ¢u¢¢z frutti. Not one of the older 
English operas succeeded in making a lasting impression 
by originality or superior artistic value, nor does any of 
them deserve to be remembered honourably in the history 
of music. The most respectable one was Dr. Arne’s pathetic 
Artaxerxes, and the most popular, Gay’s Beggar’s Opera 
—much spoken of and little known—a hybrid plant, con- 
sisting of ballad, opera, and farce. When, in 1728, it 
was given for the first time in the little theatre of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the attendance was very large. Just as the 
audience of that day was thereby made to forget Italian 
Opera, even with Cuzzoni and Faustina for Jrv7ma donnas, 
so would I now gladly have lost the treat of Gounod’s 
Faust—be it in English or in French—if I could have heard 
this old Beggar's Opera in its place. It’s a pity that 
nobody thinks of it nowadays. Although by no means 
a work of art, this burlesque reflects with eminent fidelity 
the character of English music, inasmuch as no less than 
sixty popular melodies are embodied in it. The text 
also is typical of old English highway romance and 
national humour. The poet, John Gay, at Swift’s sug- 
gestion, wrote this piece, which reflected, as from a 
mirror, the faults of the Government. On the lower 
classes, however, this comedy had a very pernicious 
effect, it being crowded with villainous subjects. Even 
in 1773 John Fielding wrote to Garrick, that every per- 
formance of the Beggar's Opera increased the number of 
thefts, whereupon the authorities insisted that it should 
at least not be given on Saturdays. English composers 
of operas have never yet been remarkable for numbers 
or talent. The existence of original English operas had 
almost become a myth, when towards the middle of this 
century a few solitary specimens cropped up again, of 
which Maritana, by Wallace, and the Bohemian Girl, 
by Balfe, were the most successful. We heard them also 
in Vienna (with Staudigl), but found in them not so much 
of English characteristics than of Babylonian trivialities. 
Of late years we witnessed a fresh awakening of English 
national ambition as regards creative efforts in matters of 
music. No longer solitarily, but in rather compact groups, 
do English opera composers appear on the scene, who have 
studied in Germany, and deeply imbibed German music, 
in contradistinction to semi-French or semi-Italian, Wal- 
lace, Hatton, and Balfe. Returned to their own country, 
they caused a more systematic support to be given to 
English Opera, and they found a clever and indefatigable 
director for their purpose, viz., Mr. Carl Rosa, a native of 
Hamburg, and a musician of great ability. This under- 
taking of an English Opera in London is all the more 
deserving of encouragement, as it has to bear up against 
very considerable difficulties. The Italian Opera, with 
its high prices of admission, had also fashion on its side 
—this most powerful tyrant of London society. How 
could Carl Rosa afford to pay singers equal in eminence 
and pretensions to the Italians, supposing even that such 
were to be found amongst the English? An English 
singer of reputation has no great inclination for the stage. 
Lloyd, the tenor, and Santley, the baritone, can in con- 
certs easily earn treble of what Carl Rosa would be able 
to offer them. And as to the limitation of a four weeks’ 
season! This means that after three rehearsals a new 





opera must be brought out, no matter how. In Liverpool 
Carl Rosa has a permanent staff for his operatic perform- 
ances, which last for three months, and in this way a good 
ensemble is assured to his carefully prepared representa- 
tions.* It will be our duty presently to commend the 
great progress of English musical life as portrayed in 
its Orchestral Concerts, but, nevertheless, it must be said, 
that England cannot reach the level of other musical 
nations as long as London does not possess a National 
Opera that is open all the year round. Of course I do 
not mean a theatre for original operas of English com- 
posers only, but one where, in addition to them, the best 
classical and modern pieces from the treasury of the 
Germans, the French, and the Italians would be per- 
formed. Such a permanent opera ought not to be for the 
exclusive benefit of the wealthy aristocracy, and its aim 
should be perfection and finish in all parts, rather than 
the bringing out of solitary “stars.” It would exert the 
most salutary influence on the musical education of the 
English public, to whom the best foreign operas are 
either unknown, or the impression made by them was of 
the most casual and fleeting kind. English composers, 
to whom the present state of things offers little induce- 
ment to write an opera, which in no case will survive 
more than five or six nights, would find in a firmly esta- 
blished undertaking of this kind the greatest, ay, the 
only, encouragement. It would form, in fact, the most 
urgently wanting supplement to those music schools and 
academies in London, which are multiplying at such a 
dreadful rate, and would offer a harbour to the innumerable 
singers and instrumental performers drilled in them, who, 
with prizes and brilliant certificates in their pockets, 
annually set sail for the ocean of misery. A permanent 
National Opera in London would far more deserve the 
most liberal support of the Court and of the Government 
than the Royal College, Royal Academy, or whatever may 
be the names of all the hatching-dens for music, where 
machine-bred geniuses are being turned out by the score, 
who afterwards find no pasture to sustain them. Once 
more, the founding of a National Opera in London really 
is the most momentous matter, and has the foremost 
claim on England for the sake of her musical reputation 
and musical dignity. 

With a sense of reverence I entered Drury Lane 
Theatre, the present quarters of the English Opera. Here 
always used to be the chief sanctuary of English dramas. 
Garrick ruled init from 1747 to 1776 ; his successors were 
Sheridan, Thomas King, John Kemble. But our rever- 
ential thoughts begin to vanish before disharmonious 
strains caused by a reflection on all the changes those 
walls have seen, and may yet see. In every one of the 
larger London theatres the most distinguished artists 
have acted at various times, but none of those temples of 
the Muses appears to be hallowed by a genius loci—a 
good spirit, working invisibly. When all historical con- 
tinuity is wanting, a theatre simply assumes the character 
of an hotel. Just like Covent Garden, Drury Lane stands 
in a maze Of gloomy and narrow thoroughfares. The 
interior of Drury Lane Theatre is of imposing beauty ; 
the uncommonly roomy boxes are crimson coloured with 
gilt relievo ornaments. Grillparzer calls it “the most 
beautiful thing you can see,” lamenting, however, at the 
same time, that he was annoyed in the pit by the incon- 
siderate behaviour of the visitors. ‘“ Any one, so minded, 
may keep his hat on, and as to the half-price gentry, they 
would force their way into any place they can find, whilst 
those arriving still later would storm the boxes, get on 
the seats from behind, and thrust themselves between the 
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occupiers ; the doors leading to the boxes remain open.” 
All those incidents, censured by Grillparzer, are things of 
the past, nor would he nowadays have to complain of 
the “women’s importunities in the passages,” or of the 
disturbance caused by stragglers admitted at “ half- 
price” after the second act. The English operatic season 
was inaugurated this year with Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro, the selection of which does credit to Mr. Carl 
Rosa. What a long time it took for Mozart’s operas to 
find their way to England! The first performance of 
Nozze di Figaro in London took place in 1812 only, or 
twenty-one years after Mozart’s death. On that occasion 
Susanna’s part was sung by Catalani, and the Count’s by 
Fischer, in the place of Signor Trampazzani, who de- 
clared that it was incompatible with his dignity to sing in 
an opera buffa. The very praiseworthy representation of 
Moazart’s opera, under Mr. Carl Rosa’s personal direction, 
was followed by Bizet’s Carmen, Gounod’s Faust, Mas- 
senet’s Manon, and various pieces of English origin. 
An aspiration of genuine art, and evidences of honest 
endeavour throughout, distinguish this company, who 
disposes of several first-class artists, supported by a 
number of lesser note. The part of Manon Lescaut was 
acted by fair Marie Roze, whose fascinating impersona- 
tions at the Paris Opéra-Comique were my delight 
twenty years ago. Her voice has become somewhat 
harsh and dry, but her very clever performance, as a 
whole, was decidedly pleasing, although neither singing 
nor acting produced a deeper impression. Striking was 
the contrast between this Av77za donna and the tenor, 
MacGuckin, This tall young man, with the beardless, 
ruddy face, is beyond’ question the very type of that 
enthusiastic and weak Chevalier des Grieux, helplessly 
ruined by his passions. For this part youth is no less 
indispensable and requisite than for Romeo. Now, 
Guckin’s high and clear tenor, slightly touching the 
palate, thoroughly corresponds with his personal appear- 
ance, . He sings without much esfr7t, but with a homely, 
natural sentiment; thus he renders to perfection the 
character of des Grieux—not, indeed, by any dramatic skill, 
but rather by the absence of it. There is something con- 
vincing, touching, in this almost bashful modesty. It is 
clear, of course, that it would not suit for all lover’s parts, 
and, to be sure, we were confirmed in this on one of the 
following evenings in Zvoubadour. All the remaining 
parts were unimportant, but the decorations were hand- 
some, and the band played with intelligence and anima- 
tion. Carl Rosa’s position towards English operatic 
writers is rather a delicate one, inasmuch as im one 
respect it is unquestionably the duty of this solitary 
National Opera to advance native production, whilst, on 
the other hand, English operas cannot easily compete 
with th: choicer portion of the German, Italian, and 
French repertoires. In addition to light dishes of older 
date, which are being warmed up from time to time, such 
as Maritana and The Bohemian Girl, Carl Rosa pro- 
duced the following indigenous novelties within the last 
three years:—-Esmeralda and Nadeshda, by Goring 
Thomas, Zhe Canterbury Pilgrims, by V. Stanford, and, 
lastly, Colombo and The Troubadour, by Mackenzie. 1 
happened to be present at the first performance of this 
latter, but luck could easily have thrown something more 
pleasant in my way, for this English 7voudadour really is 
one of the most wearisome and monotonous products of 
music in dramatic garb that I have ever heard. Most 
reluctantly does such a criticism flow from my pen since, I 
must add, that my acquaintance with Mr. Mackenzie has 
shown him to me as a most amiable gentleman of wit and 
high attainments. Equal praise 1 am bound to bestow 
on his fellow-composers, F. Cowen and V. Stanford, who 





received me here in the most sympathetic manner. Occa- 
sionally we might wish something of this urbanity of 
manners, of this natural gentility of the younger English 
composers to their German brethren in Apollo. In the 
Vienna Philharmonic Concetts we heard orchestral works 
by Cowen and by Stanford, which betrayed a solid 
schooling, tolerable originality, a warm sense for acoustic 
colouring, and great dexterity in the handling of orchestral 
scores. It is my belief, that plain instrumental music of 
somewhat compact forms, as also sacred choral music, 
will prove to be the field most suitable and consonant to 
the gifts of English composers. Opera peremptorily de- 
mands melodious invention, a strongly pronounced sensu- 
ality, and a ready flow throughout—qualities which are 
not conspicuous amongst the English. Those composers 
of operas who fancy that all this can be compensated by 
copying the style of Wagner’s later works, will soon find 
out, or they may be aware of it already, what a grievous 
mistake they made. To some extent, also Mackenzie 
must be reckoned with them—to some extent only—for in 
his case we find long-winded recitativo scenes followed 
by songs in rhythmical form, and by evsemzb/e pieces in 
Italian or pre-Wagnerian taste. 

The more exaggeration of the exclusively “dramatic 
parts” of an opera is gaining ground, the more important 
for a correct judgment of a composer’s talents do | 
reckon those scenes which demand an attractive, inde- 
pendent melody, and a certain severity of treatment. At 
the very opening of the first act the plot of Mackenzie’s 
Troubadour presents two such touchstones: the ballad, 
which the Troubadour is singing to his secretly-adored in 
presence of the whole Court, and then a merry vintager’s 
feast with dances and choruses. It is of no useto attempt 
evasion by the ingenious spinning out of leading motives 
and by similar tricks—/Aic Rhodus, hic salta! All the 
weakness of Mackenzie’s talent is here laid open. In 
the Troubadour’s song sentiment never finds its way to 
the surface, it never assumes the form of plastic melody ; 
but from fear of the trivial it melts away into the inde- 
finite! With the last accord of the harp our verdict was 
ready, viz.: “Here's a troubadour who does not understand 
his trade!” Nor do the vintagers understand theirs ; they 
are devoid of temper, seeming phlegmatic at one moment 
and sulky the next. We feel haunted by the thought 
that, after all,the grapes which those fair dancers insisted 
on dangling before our eyes may be sour, and that in the 
festive songs of the vintagers also the fear of increased 
rent did find expression! In this opera there is no 
deficiency of dramatic situations—especially not in the 
second act—nor of exquisite orchestral effects, or of 
cleverly concerted ensembles ; but with all that a satis- 
factory issue seems to be wanting, I think. At the open- 
ing performance (which evidently had been over-hastened 
somewhat) Madame Valleria, representing the Countess, 
excelled most conspicuously. Although not of prepos- 
sessing appearance, she soon attracted general sympathy 
by her soprano voice, which, notwithstanding its limited 
power, betrayed Italian schooling of the first class. Her 
elocution was noble throughout, and full of feeling, her 
action animated. MacGuckin, the tenor, again sustained 
the leading character with all the fascination of youth, 
but his difficult task required more. Here I must observe 
expressly, that my opinion of Mackenzie’s composition 
is not that of the public. The exceedingly numerous 
audience not only received the 7roubaaour enthusias- 
tically, but demanded the repetition of several pieces, 
and called the composer and singers at the conclusion of 
every act. 

Some individual observations which I heard made 
during and after the performance did certainly not quite 
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harmonise with those bursts of applause, nor with the 
extravagant eulogies of the press. The composer himself 
seemed next day instinctively to gather from the congra- 
tulations of his friends that the praises of last night meant 
not so much a great and genuine success than a patriotic 
demonstration. This national standpoint as to things 
musical in England must be taken into consideration 
nowadays; one may approve of it or carp at it, but in no 
case should it be ignored. The conviction of the English, 
that in music they are behind other nations, and the wish 
to come up with them by self-effort, is not of yesterday’s 
date, albeit the effect thereof has never before asserted 
itself with equal force and ambition. On this head we 
possess a curious testimony, 200 years old, by famous 
Master Purcell, who, on dedicating his opera Diocletian 
to the Duke of Somerset (1690), proceeds to say : “ Poetry 
and painting have already attained perfection in our 
country, but music is still in its infancy, a docile and pro- 


gressing child, justifying the hope of future achievements’ 


in England when musical men shall meet with more 
encouragement. At present he learns Italian, which is 
his best master, and he also studies French airs a little, 
in order to get a more jovial and modern appearance. 
Situated at a greater distance from the sun, our growth is 
more retarded than that of our neighbours ; we ought to 
be content if we can shake off our barbarism even by 
degrees.” Henry Purcell certainly was a most eminent 
master, though it may appear ridiculous to worship him 
(with Dr. Burney) as the “ Shakespeare of music.” Purcell 
remains to this day the only great composer of the 
English ; when he was gone, the source of musical inven- 
tion seemed dried up. Nobody can deny the genuine, 
sometimes impassioned, love for music of the English. 
Nor can we dispute the high prestige which they at the 
present day enjoy as active musicians in the orchestra, 
and particularly by virtue of their classic choirs. But 
that heavenly gift of original creative power is a peculiar 
matter. No amount of learning or exertion can com- 
pensate for its denial, and the strongest will cannot extort 
it. Even Chrysander, with all his partiality for England, 
maintains, “that England furnishes a proof howa nation 
may, with the most praiseworthy persistency, strive for 
musical harmony, possessing quite sufficient appreciation 
of it too, without being able to get it within their power 
by means of their own.” A short time ago, Mr. Haweis, 
an Englishman, wrote a book on music under the title of 
“ Music and Morals,” the extraordinary success of which 
(in Germany scarcely comprehensible) is already proved 
by twenty editions ; and Mr..Alexander Moszkowski, in 
his German issue of it, calls, it “a catechism of English 
art,” which quality will certainly claim great attention for 
it. The Rev. Mr. Haweis’s book commences in the fol- 
lowing words :—“ The English neither are a musical people 
nor are their artistical endowmentsmuch, * * * * Butin 
any case do their general artistic gifts surpass their specific 
musical instincts, that is, they have in the dominion of 
plastic art produced better artists than in that of music. 
A nation may not claim to be considered musically 
gifted merely because it can be educated to lend an ear to 
music, but only if producing composers of their own. No 
one dare assert that the English do satisfy this rule, 
or ever did satisfy it.” Melbourne, likewise an English- 
man, says in one of his essays :—“ The English do rather 
suffer than enjoy music. They possess inclination but 
not endowment, and are deficient of sensuality and 
passion ; they have been rendered salt, as it were, by 
the proximity of the sea, which speaks to their eyes but 
not to their hearts.” As a stranger, I will content myself 
with those opinions of undoubted English patriots. So 








diction in placing English composers on a level with the 
greatest masters of Germany, Italy, and France, of which 
printed evidence lies before us, we shall always follow 
with sincere interest and the most hearty good wishes 
the progress of the no less amiable than refined young 
composers of Great Britain. 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL, 


By E, PAUER. 


COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC OF FRANCE AND THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


(Continued from page 57.) 


1811, THOMAS, CHARLES Louis AMBROISE; b. at Metz. 
Pupil of Kalkbrenner (piano), Dourlen (harmony), Bar- 
bereau (counterpoint), Lesueur (composition). Composer of 
the operas ‘‘La Double Echelle” (1837), ‘‘La_ Perruquier 
de la Régence ” (1838), “ Le Panier Fleuri” (1839), ‘‘Car- 
line” (1840), ‘*Le Comte de Carmagnola” (1841), ‘‘ Le 
Guerillero ” (1842), ** ‘* Angélique et Médor” (1843), ‘Le 
Caid ” (1849), ‘* Le Songe d’une Nuit d’été” (1850), ‘‘ Ray- 
mond ” (1851), ‘La Tonelli” (1853), ‘“‘La Cour de Céli- 
mene” (1855), ‘‘Psyché” (1857), ‘‘Le Roman d’Elvire ” 
(1860), ‘‘ Mignon” (1866), ‘‘ Hamlet’’ (1868), ‘‘ Francesca 
di Rimini” (not yet performed). 

1814. LIMNANDER DE NIEUWENHOVE, ARMAND MARIE 
GUISLAIN ; b. at Ghent. Pupil of Lambillotte (Freiburg in 
Baden), and later of Fétis (Brussels). Composer of the 
comic operas ‘*Les Monténégrins ” (1849), ‘‘ Le Chateau de 
la Barbe-Bleue ” (1851), ‘‘ Yvonne” (1859), and the grand 
opera ‘‘ Le Maitre Chanteur ” (1853). 


1818. LAcoMBE, LouIs BROUILLON; b. at Bourges. Pupil 
of Zimmermann (of Paris) and Czerny (of Vienna), of Sechter 
and Seyfried (Vienna) in composition. Composer of the 
opera ‘‘ La Madone.” Of other operas nothing is known. 


1818. GOoUNOD, CHARLES; b. at Paris. Pupil of Halévy, 
Paér, and Lesueur. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Sappho” 
(1851), ‘*La Nonne Sanglante” (1854), ‘‘Le Médécin 
Malgré Lui” (1858), ‘* Faust” (1859), ‘‘ Philémon et 
Baucis” (1860), ‘‘ La Reine de Saba”’ (1862), ‘* Mireille” 
(1864), ‘‘ La Colombe” (1866), *‘ Roméo et Juliette ’’ (1867), 
‘*Cing Mars” (1877), ‘* Polyeucte” (1878), ‘‘ Le Tribut de 
Zamora ” (1881). 

1819—1880. OFFENBACH, JACQUES; ‘*b. at Cologne, d. at 
Paris. Pupil of the Paris Conservatoire. Composer of the 
comic operettas ‘‘ Le Chanson de Fortunio” (1849), ‘‘ Orphée 
aux Enfers” (1858), ‘‘La Belle Héléne” (1864), ‘‘ Barbe- 
Bleue” (1866), ‘‘La Vie Parisienne ” (1866), ‘* La Grande- 
Duchesse de Gerolstein” (1867), ‘*‘ Madame Favart ” (1879), 
** Pepito ” (1853), ‘* Les Contes de Hoffmann ” (posthumous 
oda. 

1822-1884. Massfé, FELIX MARIE VICror; b. at Lorient, 
d, at Paris. Pupil of Halévy. Composer of the operas and 
operettas ‘‘La Chanteuse Voilée” (1850), ‘‘Galathée” 
(1852), ‘*Les Noces de Jeannette” (1853), **La Reine 
Topaze” (1856), ‘*La Fiancée du Diable” (1854), ‘* Miss 
Fauvette” (1855), ‘Les Saisons” (1855), ‘* Les Chaises 4 
Porteurs ” (1858), ‘* La Fée Carabosse ” (1859), ‘‘La Mule 
de Pedro” (1863), “ Fior d’Aliza” (1866), ‘‘Le Fils du 
Brigadier ” (1867), ‘‘ Paul et Virginie’’ (1876), ‘‘Une Nuit 
de Cléopatre ” (1885, posthumous work). Of his less known 
operas may be mentioned ‘‘ La Favorita e la Schiava’”’ 
(Venice, 1855), ‘* Le Cousin Marivaux ” (Baden, 1857), and 
two drawing-room operettas, ‘‘Le Prix de Famille” and 
Une loi Somptuaire.” 

1822, GAUTIER, JEAN FRANGOIS EuGENE; b. at Vaugirard, 
near Paris. Pupil of Habeneck (violin), Halévy (com- 
position). Composer of several comic operas. (Details 





long as English journalism does not challenge contra- 





wanting. ) 
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1823. ReYER, Louis ETIENNE Ernest (REY, called 
REYER); b. at Marseilles. Pupil of his aunt, Madame 
Farrenc. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Maitre Wolfram ”§(1854), 
“La Statue” (1861), ‘‘Erostrate” (Baden, 1862—Paris, 
1871), ‘‘ Sigurd’ (Brussels, London, Paris). 

1825. HeERv£, FLorIMOND (RouGER, called HERVE); b. at 
Houdain, near Arras. Composer of many operettas, of 
which ‘* Don Quichotte et Sancho Pansa,” ‘* L’CEil Crevé,” 
‘*Le Petit Faust,” ‘‘ Panurge,” ‘Le Retour des Croisés,” 
and ‘‘ La Marquise des Enes” are the most popular. 

1828. GEVAERT, FRANCOIS AUGUSTE; b. at Haysse, near 
Oudenarde (Belgium). Pupil of Sommére et Mengal (Ghent). 
Composer of the operas ‘‘ Haghes de Somerghem”’ (1848), 
‘“*La Comédie a la Ville,” ‘‘ Georgette” (1852), ‘‘Le 
Billet de Marguerite ” (1854), ‘‘La Lavandiére de Santarem” 
(1855), ‘Quentin Durward ” (1858), ‘‘ Chateau Trompette” 
(1860), ‘*Le Capitaine Henriot” 1864), ‘“‘Les deux 
Amours” (Baden, 1861). 

1832. LEcocg, ALEXANDRE CHARLES; b. at Paris. Pupil 
of Bazin (harmony), Halévy (composition), and Benoist 
(organ). His first opera was ‘‘ Le Docteur Miracle.” Seven 
other operas were not successful, until he met with a great 
success by writing ‘‘ Fleur de Thé” (1868). The following 
nine operas did not attract much attention, until “ Madame 
Angot” (1872) and ‘‘ Giroflé-Girofla” (1874) met with 
universal approval, Besides these he wrote eleven other 
operas during six years ; of these only ‘* Le Petit Duc” was 
really liked and kept the stage. 

1835. SAINT-SA&NS, CAMILLE; b. at Paris. Pupil of Reber, 
Halévy, and Gounod. Composer of the operas ‘* Le Timbre 
d’Argent,” ‘‘La Princesse Jaune,” ‘Samson et Dalila,” 
‘Etienne Marcel,” ‘‘ Henri VIII.” 

1836. DeEtipes, Lto; b. at St. Germain du Val (Sarthe). 
Pupil of Bazin and Adam in composition, Le Couppey on 
the piano, and Benoist on the organ. Composer of the 
operettas ‘‘ Deux Sacs de Charbon” (1855), ‘* Maitre Grif- 


fard ” (1857), ‘Le Jardinier et son Maitre” (1863), “ Le 
Roi I’a dit” (1873), and ‘* Lackmé” (1884). Of the different 
ballets by Delibes, ‘‘La Source” and ‘‘Coppélia” are the 
best and also the most popular. 


1837. Dusois, FRANgOIs CLEMENT THEODORE; b. at 
Rosnay (Marne). Pupil of Marmontel (piano), Bazin (har- 
mony), Benoist (organ), and A. Thomas (composition). 
Composer of the operas ‘ La Guzla de l’Emir,” “‘ Le Pain 
Bis,” ** Amen Hamet.” 

1838—1875. Bizet, GeorGEs; b. at Paris, d. there. Pupil 
of Halévy. His two first works, “Le Docteur Miracle ” 
(also set by Lecocq and Offenbach) and “ Vasco de Gama,” 
were not very successful. These were followed by ‘“‘ Les 
Pécheurs de Perles” (1863), ‘‘La Jolie Fille de Perth” 
(1867), ‘‘ Djamileh ” (1872), “‘ Carmen” (1875). 

1838. LAcoME-D’EsTALEN, PAUL JEAN JACQUES; b. at 
Houga (Gers). Composer of comic operas (“ Myetille””) and 
burlesques (saynétes). Details are wanting. 

1839. JONcIERES, Fit1x LupGer VICTORIN DE; b. at 
Paris. Pupil of Elwart and Leborne. Composer of the 
operas ‘‘Sardanapal” (1867), ‘‘ Le Dernier Jour de Pompée” 
(1869), ‘*Dimitré” (1876), ‘‘La Reine Berthe” (1878), 
‘* Le Chevalier Jean ” (1885). 

1842. AUDRAN, EDMOND; b. at Lyon. From 1861 active 
in Marseilles, where some of his (comic) operas were per- 
formed. In London, ‘‘La Mascotte” was also successful. 
Another opera of his is “‘ Pevenche.” 

1842, MASSENET, JULES EMILE FrE&DERIC; b. at Montaud, 
near St. Etienne (Loire). Pupil of Reber (harmony) and 
Ambroise Thomas (composition). Composer of ‘*‘ Marie 
Magdaleina,”’ a biblical drama (1873), ‘‘ Eva,” a miracle 
play (1875), ‘‘ Les Erynnies” (not strictly an opera), “César 
de Bazan” (1872), ‘‘Le Roi, de Lahore” (1877), ‘La 
Herodiade ” (1885), ‘‘ Le Cid.” 

1843. PgssaRD, EMILE Louis Fortuné; b. at Paris. 
Pupil of Crrafa and Bazin. Composer of the operas ‘ La 
Cruche Cassée,” “Le Char,” “Le Capitaine Fracasse,” 
“ Tabarin ” (1885). 





1844. VASSEUR, FELIX AuGUSTIN JosEPH Lion; b. at 
Baupaume (Pas de Calais). Composer of about 10 operettas, 
of which ‘‘ La Timbale d’Argent ” (1872) was the most suc- 
cessful; whilst the later ones, “Le Roi d’Yvetot,” ‘‘ Les 
Parisiennes,” ‘‘ La Blanchisseuse de Berg-op-Zoom,” ‘‘ La 
Cruche Cassée,” ‘‘La Sorrentine,” ‘‘L’Opponax,” ‘‘Le 
Droit du Seigneur,” ‘‘Le Billet de Logement,” did not 
meet with the same approval. 

1845. W1poR, CHARLES MARIE; b. at Lyon. Pupil of 
Fétis (Brussels) and Rossini (Paris). Of his dramatic works 
only one opera, ‘* Maitre Ambroise,” can here be named. 

1847. SALVAYRE, GERVAIS BERNARD; b. at Toulouse. 
Pupil of Ambroise Thomas. Composer of the operas ‘* Le 
Bravo,” ‘‘ Le Fandango” (ballet), ‘* Egmont” (1886). 


Mem.—Of the following composers no details are to be found in 
the dictionaries at hand :—- 


LEFEBRE, ERNEST. 

SERPETTE, GASTON, 

MESSAGER, 

MERIAL. 

VaRNEY, Louis. Composer of ‘ Les Petits Mousquetaires.” 
COQUARD. 


GERMAN, RUSSIAN, AND BOHEMIAN COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC 
MUSIC, 


1585—1672. ScuttTz (SacirTaRius), HEINRICH ; b. at Kés- 
tritz (Saxony), d. at Dresden. Pupil of Giovanni Gabrieli 
(Venice). Composer of the first German opera—this was 
‘¢ Dafne,” with the Italian words by Rinuccini, translated by 
Opitz. Besides this opera nothing is known of other 
dramatic works by Schiitz. 

1640—1700. STRUNGK, NICOLAUS ADAM; b. at Celle, d. at 
Leipzig. He composed several pieces for the Hamburg 
Operatic Company. The names of the several operas were: 
‘*Sejanus,” ‘ Esther,” ‘‘ David,” ‘‘ Die drei Téchter des 
Kekrops,” ‘‘ Theseus,” ‘‘ Semiramis,” ‘‘ Flovette.” 

1641—(?). FRANCK, JOHANN WOLFGANG ; b. at Hamburg, d. 
in Spain (where ?). He was a physician, who at first com- 
posed as an amateur. His first opera, “ Die Wohl und 
Bestandig Liebende Michal,’’ was performed in 1679 ; three 
others followed in the same year, and ten more until 1686. 

1646—1724. THEILE, JOHANN; b. at Naumburg, d. there. 
Composer of the operas ‘‘Adam und Eva, oder der Ger- 
chaffene, Gefallene und Aufgerichtete Mensch,” this was a 
sacred opera with dialogue (1678), ‘‘ Orontes” (1678), ‘‘ Die 
Geburt Christi” (‘‘ The Birth of Christ ”) (1681). 

1657—1727. KusseR (CoUSSER) JOHANN SIEGMUND; b. at 
Pressburg (Hungary), d. at Berlin. During his stay in Paris 
he enjcyed the friendship of Lulli. Composer of the fol- 
lowing operas: ‘‘ Erindo” (1693), ‘*Porus” (1694), ‘‘ Py- 
ramus and Thisbe” (was not performed), ‘‘Scipio Africanus” 
(1694), and ‘‘ Jason.” 

1652—1710. FOrrscH, JOHANN PHILIPP; b. at Wertheim 
(Franconia in Bavaria), d. at Lubeck. Physician and com- 
poser of twelve operas, the names of which are ‘‘ Crésus”’ 
(1684), ‘Das Unmigliche Ding” (1685), ‘‘ Alexander in 
Sidon” (1688), ‘‘Eugenia” (1688), ‘*Xerxes” (1689), 
‘Kain und Abel” (1689), “‘ Cimbria ” (1689), ‘* Thalestris” 
(1690), ** Ancile Romano” (1690), ‘‘ Bajazeth and Tamer- 
lan” (1690), and ‘* Don Quixote” (1690). 

1660—1741. Fux, JOHANN JosEPH; b. at Hirtenfeld, near 
Marein (Styria), d. at Vienna. Composer of the operas 
‘Elisa ” (1714), the engraved score of which is to be found 
in the Imperial Court Library of Vienna, ‘‘ Costanza e 
Fortezza” (1723), “ Enea negli Elisi” (1731). These three 
operas were written to Italian words. Fux is better known 
as the author of the standard work ‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum.” 

1666—1724. BRONNER, GEORG; b. in Holstein (where ?), d. 
at Hamburg. In 1699 he was conductor of the Hamburg 
Opera, for which he wrote : ‘‘ Echo and Narciss,” ‘* Venus,” 
‘*Cephalus and Prokris,”” “ Philipp, Herzog (Duke of) von 
Mailand,” ‘‘ Berenice,” the third act of ‘* Victor,’’ “ Der 
Herzog der Normandie,” ‘‘ Der Tod des grossen Pan.” 
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1673—1739. KEISER, REINHARD; b. near Weissenfels (not 
far from Leipzig), d. at Copenhagen. Pupil of the St. 
Thomas School, Leipzig. 1692 he performed his pastorale, 
‘*Ismene,” and 1693 his first great opera, ‘‘ Basilius ” (for 
the Court of Brunswick—Braunschweig) ; 1694 he settled in 
Hamburg, for which town he wrote upwards of 116 operas 
The merit of Keiser’s operas consist in their not being imita- 
tions of Italian operas. The operas of Keiser’s contained 
each between 40—50 arias, also ariosos, duets—much more 
scarce were trios-—-and some choruses. In the tragic or 
serious opera everything was sung; spoken dialogue was 
only used in the comic opera. All critics unite in praises of 
Keiser’s rare talent and inexhaustible richness of melody. For 
the names of his operas see Fétis, who enumerates 73 of them. 

1674—1731. KOBELIUS, JOHANN AUGUSTIN; b. at Wihlitz 
(between Halle and Merseburg),.d. at Weissenfels. Com- 
poser of about 20 operas. 

About 1670—(?). CONRADI, GEORG; b. at Dettingen (?), d. 
at Hamburg (?). Composer of several (8?) operas, which 
were performed in Hamburg between 1691 and 1693. 
Mattheson speaks about ‘‘ Ariadne,” ‘ Diogenes,” ‘‘ Numa 
Pompilius,” “Carolus Magnus,” ‘‘ Jerusalem,” ‘‘ Sigis- 
mundus,” ‘‘Gensericus,” and “ Pygmalion,” which he 
praises very much. 

1681—1764. MATTHESON, JOHANN; b. at Hamburg, d. there. 
Pupil of Praetorius, Brunmiiller, and Kerner. Composer of 
the operas ‘‘Die Plejaden”. (1699), ‘‘ Porsenna” (1702), 
“ Cleopatra ” (1704), ‘‘ Der Tod des grossen Pan,” a French 
opera, ‘* Le Retour de l’Age d’Or” (for Brunswick), ‘‘ Boris,” 
‘* Heinrich IV., Konig von Castilien.”” Mattheson’s chief 
fame rests on his manifold books, which are not only highly 
instructive but still much used as books of reference. The 
versatility of Mattheson’s talents and his prodigious activity 
were rarely matched. 

(To le continued.) 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 

THE names of the two great French musicians, Couperin 
and Rameau, are well and worthily known to all students 
of art, and, thanks to the efforts made by several of the 
greatest pianists now before the public, the historical 
value of their contributions towards the development of 
pianoforte playing are duly estimated. It is, therefore, 
needless to do more than express our gratification in 
being able to present in our music pages this month two 
pieces selected, by permission, from Mr. E. Pauer’s 
collection of light and pleasant work, “The Merry 
Musicians,” the first, by Frangois Couperin (1668—1733), 
is called “ Les Matelotes Provengales,” and the second is 
a musette, by Jean Philippe Rameau (1683—1764), each 
a gem in its way, the worth and charm of which can be 
tested by all readers of the paper at their own will. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM_OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
March, 1887. 


WAGNER’S Waikyre has been given anew, after a long 
period of rest. The theatre was well filled at the two 
first a but the tickets were not at all sold 


out. e applause of the public was great, and, besides 
the performers, Director Stagemann and Capellmeister 
Mahler were called, the latter having taken the baton and 





acquitted himself admirably for Herr Nickisch, incapaci- 
tated by illness. Among the artists, Frau Moran-Olden 
and Herr Schelper distinguished themselves especially. On 
the 19th of February, Frau Lucca represented Carmen, 
and the theatre was crowded to the last place, notwith- 
standing the fact that the prices were raised. On Sunday, 
the 13th of February, we enjoyed the privilege of attend- 
ing a private satinée at Herr Dr. Reinecke’s. Two of his 
fairy compositions were executed by a small but well- 
chosen choir, and by the ladies Frau Moran-Olden, Frau 
Schimon-Regan, and Fraulein Fléssel, in an exquisite 
manner. The composer himself sat at the piano and 
accompanied the singers. The fairy tales “Vom Bium- 
lein das audere Blitter gewollt” and “ Cinderella” were 
given. Between these two works some variations for 
four violoncelli, by Julius Klengel, were executed by the 
Herren Carl Davidoff (from St. Petersburg), Julius Klen- 
gel, Alwin Schréder, and Leo Schulz: a union of truly 
first-rate players seldom to be found together. The seven- 
teenth Gewandhaus concert brought forward a novelty in 
the shape of a serenata for flute and string orchestra, by 
J. Jadassohn, that had a very favourable reception. The 
very difficult task of presenting the work satisfactorily 
was accomplished in an excellent manner by the soloists, 
Herren Barge and Schwedler, as well as by the orchestra. 
The other orchestral piece was the symphony in C minor 
by Gade (who was born on the 22nd of February, 1817), 
presented as a well-merited homage to the amiable com- 
poser on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. The 
composition, which was heard about forty-three years 
ago, for the first time in the Gewandhaus, has in the two 
middle movements much of its old charm, especially 
when it is played so well as upon this occasion. The 
first allegro and the finale show signs of having been 
written whilst the composer was still young. He had 
mastered orchestral details cleverly, but he did not pay 
much attention to thematical working out, or to his 
counterpoint, and so the development of the themes shows 
weakness and want of consideration. Fraulein Alma 
Fohstrém sang an air from £z¢0, by Handel, some 
Swedish songs, and a Sicilienne from the “ Sicilianische 
Vesper,” by Verdi. She is a singer only of a second, nay, 
even of a third-rate rank, not as yet at all entitled to sing 
in the Gewandhaus. Last, not least, we speak of Frau 
Clara Schumann, who played the D minor concerto by 
Mozart with real artistic skill. The public shouted in the 
same manner at her playing as it had done after the 
inartistic trills of Fraulein Fohstrém. The Gewandhaus 
public seems to have drifted into a bad condition. Whilst 
the finest symphonies are brilliantly played, numbers 
leave the room after the second or third movement, 
while it seems to be raised to ecstasy by banal virtuoso 
renderings. 
‘*That way madness lies.”’ 


The eighteenth Gewandhaus concert brought us ac- 
quainted with Max Bruch’s newest choral work, Achi/- 
Zeus. It gained, as it well merited, a great success, though 
the unjustifiable length of the work makes greater de- 
mands on the power of attention and sympathy of the 
auditor. Bruch understands the treatment of choral 
effects better than many other living composers, and 
though his originality of invention is no longer as power- 
ful as in Frithjof or Odysseus, his work may still be 
called a very eminent one. The performance, conducted 
by the composer, was most brilliant. The choruses had 
been excellently studied, so that all were given with vic- 
torious readiness. The orchestra did full justice to itself 
and to the music; and the soloists, Fraulein Wally 
Schauseil (from Diisseldorf), Fraulein Hermine Spies 
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for the Pianoforte. 


LES MATELOTES PROVENCALES. 
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A Collection of favorite Dances and other cheerful pieces 
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MUSETTE. 


Jean Philippe Rameau. 
(1683- 1764.) 
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(from Wiesbaden), Herr Gudehus and Herr Scheide- 
mantel (from Dresden), and Herr Frank (from Breslau), 
were all that could be desired. The nineteenth concert 
we were, to our great regret, unable to attend. The 
programme was :—Overture to Klein’s “ Trauerspiel ” 
Zenobia, by Carl Reinecke (for the first time); aria 
from Francesca da Rimini, by Hermann Goetz, sung by 
Frau Schmidt-Czany (from Schwerin) ; concerto for 
violoncello, by Molique, played by Herr Alwin Schréder ; 
Lieder by Weber, Schumann, Rubinstein, sung by Frau 
Schmidt; pieces for the violoncello by Glinka and 
Handel, played by Herr Schréder; and Schumann’s 
No. 3 Symphony. With rare unanimity the Leipzig 
critics gave the warmest praise to the new overture by 
Reinecke, whilst they thought the aria by Goetz some- 
what unrefreshing. The Zaged/att says of the overture : 
— ‘Noble, well-chosen ideas, combined with masterly 
treatment of the form, excellent contrapuntal work and 
clever instrumentation, are employed effectively, and give 
a rich colour to the whole composition.” The Signale 
says :—“ This overture belongs to the most important and 
most eminent works of Reinecke, and makes a great 
impression by virtue of its severe beauty and the nobility 
of its construction, as well as by the mastership which is 
displayed from first to last.” Still more enthusiastic are 
the words of the critic of the Letpziger Nachrichten. His 
testimony may be mentioned more especially because it 
is his wont to speak of Reinecke as a composer only able 
to achieve success in the sphere of art dealing with the 
graceful and tender in music, but not equal to the de- 
mands of the tragic and pathetic. It seems that the 
overture to Zenodia has justified him in correcting his 
opinion. The last of Brodsky’s quartet so¢vées brought 
as a novelty a string quartet by Leo Grill, teacher of 
theory and counterpoint at the Leipziger Conservatoire, 
who for a long time has been bedridden through a painful 
malady. The work is a very pleasing composition, 
wherein the true quartet style is well preserved, and the 
exposition of the themes contains much florid invention. 
The other numbers were :—Rubinstein’s trio in G minor, 
wherein Frau Elischer-Verhulst distinguished herself in 
the piano part, and the quartet (Op. 32) in B flat major 
by Beethoven. The execution of the quartet was very 
excellent, despite an occasional spice of affectation. 








Rebiews, 


—eo— 


Album pour Piano, Par WOLDEMAR BARGIEL (Edition 
No. 8023; net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


BARGIEL belongs to the Schumann school, but has less 
of that master’s idiom than other disciples—for instance, 
Kirchner. He is distinguished from the rest of the 
school by greater sturdiness and straightforwardness, 
which are partly the outcome of his nature, but partly, 
no doubt, also of a solid contrapuntal training. In 
general, Bargiel’s compositions suffer from excess of 
sombreness. This impression players of the Album, how- 
ever, will not receive, for the nine pieces collected in it 
have been chosen in a way which shows the composer in 
his brighter moods, First of all we would mention the 
exquisitely graceful No. 8 ; next the Minuet, No. 9 ; the 
happy duet, No. 3; the Marcia fantastica, No. 4; the 
lively, running Adlegro commodo, No. 6; the charming 
Allegro con grazia, No. 5; the grandly expressive 
Andante sostenuto, No.7. We are sure that those who 
take up the Album will go through it with increasing 
interest and pleasure. 





The Messiah, oratorio by G. F. Handel. Arranged for 
pianoforte sclo by E. F. RIMBAULT. (Edition No. 
8,157; net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THERE was a composer of the name of Handel who 
lived somewhere about the ‘17th and 18th centuries, and 
composed many operas, oratorios, and other works. 
The oratorios especially met in their day and for a long 
time after with much favour, and among them none more 
than an oratorio entitled Zhe Messiah. ‘The reader may 
have heard of the work. Well, whether he has or not, here 
it is, arranged for pianoforte solo—being one of Rimbault’s 
Standard Edition of celebrated oratorios, and forming 
part of Augener & Co.’s series of operas and oratorios 
arranged for the pianoforte. Should any one be surprised 
at our strange way of speaking of the universally known 
and beloved masterpiece of the immortal Saxon, we beg 
to state that we meant our words to be symbolical of the 
fact that the reader knows as well as we how grand and 
fine a work Zhe Messiah is, and how superfluous it is to 
recommend a publication like this. 


Don Giovanni de Mozart, Grand Fantaisie pour Piano. 
Par F. Liszt. (Edition No. 8,216; net, 2s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

ONE may almost say that Liszt’s operatic fantasias have 
been revived, at any rate, they have latterly been oftener 
heard than for some time previously, and of them none 
has been heard so frequently as the Grande Fantasie on 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, chiefly based on “ La ci darem 
la mano,” and “ Finch’ han dal vino.” It affords valiant 
pianists splendid opportunities for the display of their 
dexterity, strength, and fire, being indeed brimful of the 
most transcendental tricks of keyboard legerdemain and 
feats of pianistic athleticism. But Liszt’s esprit, passion, 
and sense of the artistically effective, raise this, like other 
similar compositions of his, above the level of common- 
place show pieces. A comparison with Chopin’s varia- 
tions on “La ci darem la mano” may be recommended 
as an interesting study. Mr. Max Pauer has “ carefully 
revised and fingered” the present edition of Liszt’s 
fantasia. 


Quatre Etudes de Concert pour Piano. Par CHARLES 
MAYER. (Edition No. 6,224; net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 


THIs publication contains four lively and elegant concert 
studies by Charles Mayer, which pianists with nimble 
fingers will take delight in playing, and which pianists 
with stiff fingers ought to make up their minds to practise. 
The names of the four studies are: Triolino, Le Tour- 
billon, La Fontaine, and Valse-Etude. 


Vocal Works by Great Masters. Transcribed for the 
pianoforte by E. PAUER. London: Augener & Co. 


Mr. E. PAUER has advanced three steps farther in the 
series of transcriptions, of which we noticed two months 
ago the beginning. The items now before us have for 
their subjects Jensen’s Friihlingsnacht (Spring night), and 
Liszt’s Es muss ein Wunderbares sein (Sympathy), and 
Der du von dem Himmel bist (Thou who from Thy realms). 
Mr. Pauer follows in the form of his transcriptions 
Liszt, but makes less heavy demands on the technique 
of the player. These so-called transcriptions are not 
literally what the word signifies; for they are really 
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pianistic exploitations of the compositions of which they 
pretend to be transcriptions. However, when the work 
is artistically done, there is no occasion for complaint. 
So far indeed are we from making such a complaint, that 
we conclude our notice with the expression of the satis- 
faction with which we read the promise of the continuation 
of the series. 


‘Dichter und Bauer, overture, by F. VON Suppé. Ar- 
ranged for two pianos and eight hands. (Edition 
No. 6,669 ; net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THE overture Dichter und Bauer (Poet and Peasant) is 
one of the most popular instrumental compositions of the 
composer of the popular operettas Zehn Madchen und kein 
Mann, Die schine Galatea, Leichte Kavallerie, Fatinitza, 
and Boccaccio, Itforms an item in the repertory of every 
military band, band @ /a Strauss, in short, of every band 
whose attentions are not exclusively devoted to the 
classical muse. For closing of schools and similar 
solemnities this eight-handed arrangement (four players 
and two pianos) will be just the thing. The overture 
opens with a sentimental Andante maestoso, from which 
a short Allegro strepitoso leads to the principal section of 
the composition, which alternates between a galop-like 
Allegro and a waltz-like Allegretto. 


From Foreign Parts (Les Nations), a transcription of 
M. Moszkowski’s Op. 23, for violin and piano. By 
TIVADAR NACHEz. (Edition No. 7,530; net, 4s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


MOSZkOWSKI’S characteristic suite of pieces, entitled 
From Foreign Parts, have long ago become favourites 
with the musical world, and, moreover, have more than 
once been discussed in the pages of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD ; we can, therefore, without neglecting 
our duty to the reader, confine our remarks on this 
occasion to Mr. Tivadar Nachéz’s part in this publication. 
He has given usa highly virtuosic version of Moszkowski’s 
work, which in its way is excellent and dazzlingly brilliant. 
Frequent daring leaps, much double-stopping (especially 
octaves), lengthy sojourns in the most elevated regions of 
the finger-board, a liberal use of harmonics, and all the 
rest of the violin virtuoso’s stock in trade will be found in 
Les Nations, which is of a nature to thoroughly exercise 
violinists and astonish audiences. 


Exercices journaliéres (Daily Exercises) pour le violon. 
Par F. WOHLFAHRT. (Edition No. 7,624; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 


FINGER exercises are a necessity, and though they may 
not be delightful in themselves, they lead to a delightful 
end. Those before us may be recommended. They 
consist of twelve pages of exercises in the first position— 
a little more than ten for single stops, the rest for double 
stops. The shifting in the exercises of the three remain- 
ing pages does not go beyond the third position. 


The Harp of Life,a song. By JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
London: Augener & Co. 

Mr. BARNETT’S song, “ The Harp of Life,” the words of 

which are by Jetty Vogel, has all the qualities that assure 

honourable popularity—on the one hand, gentle warmth 





of expression; on the other hand, winning ease and 
easiness of melody and harmony unmixed with common- 
place. We have no hesitation in prognosticating for it 
an unequivocal success. 


Four Songs for Voice, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
By HELEN HOPEKIRK. (Edition No. 8,842 ; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 


MADAM HELEN HOPEKIRK, the Scotch pianist who has 
been so long away from this country, sojourning first in 
America and now in Germany, presents here to her 
numerous admirers four songs : “ My Love o’er the Water 
bends dreaming,” “ My Love is a flaming Sword,” “ The 
Church Bells are ringing,” and “Good-night, my little 
one,” the words of which are by James Thomson (B.V.) 
The songs evidence a praiseworthy striving to express 
genuine feeling, they are free from affectation, in fact, the 
songstress sings, to make use of a German colloquialism, 
wie thr. der Schnabel gewachsen ist. We like especially 
the first and the fourth song, with the exception, however, 
of the concluding bars of the two verses of the latter. 


Five favourite songs, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
By E. LassEN. (Edition No. 8,853 ; net, Is.) Lon- 
don: Augener & Co. 


MEssrs. AUGENER & Co. deserve the thanks of all lovers 
of music for introducing them to some compositions of 
Lassen’s. Eduard Lassen, however, is not a tyro, having 
indeed been since 1858 Court Musik-direktor, and since 
1861 Court Capellmeister at Weimar. But for all that, 
he will be a new acquaintance. In Germany his com- 
positions, which comprise operas, chamber music, over- 
tures, music to Goethe’s Faust, &c., are highly esteemed. 
The songs published by him are numerous, and among 
them not a few have a large circulation. The present 
five songs are excellent specimens of their kind; they 
are naturally flowing in their.melody and refined and 
yet simple in their accompaniment. The English words 
are by Edward Oxenford: “Songster, whither away?” 
(Véglein, wohin so schnell ?), “My Heart is like the 
dreary Night ” (Mein Herz ist wie die dunkle Nacht), “1 
wander ’mid the Flow’rets” (/ch wandle unter Blumen), 
“Day dreams” (MJ7t deinen blauen Augen), and “The 
Exile’s Dream” (Es war ein Traum). 


Quarante Legons de Chant. Composées spécialement 
pour voix de Basse (ou de Bariton), avec accom- 
pagnement de piano. Par J. CONCONE. (Edition 
No. 6,791A; net 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


CONCONE’s singing exercises are such favourites with 
teachers and pupils, and are so beyond question, that we 
need not enter into a detailed description of their nature 
and a lengthy discussion of their merits. Suffice it to say 
that their pleasing melodiousness makes practising them 
as agreeable as it is useful. The forty lessons, as the 
heading indicates, are specially composed for bass and 
baritone voices. They are intended, be it understood, 
for vocalisation, and consequently have no words attached 
to them. 


Musik-Lexikon. Von DR. HuGo RIEMANN. Third 
Edition. Parts 4-8. (Leipzig: Max Hesse). 

THE continuation of Dr. Riemann’s Musik-Lextkon shows 

the same excellent qualities, and shows them in the same 
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degree as the earlier parts, which we reviewed in the 
January number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 
Of living English musicians we noticed Chappell, Cowen 
(not up to date), Dannreuther, Ella, and Grove. The 
article on Sir George Grove especially is very apprecia- 
tive, and, considering the conciseness of the work, pretty 
full and circumstantial, omitting, however, one important 
item—his analyses for the concerts of the Crystal Palace. 


The Pianist’s Album. Four ballades for the Pianoforte. 
ba JOSEPH TROUVILLE. (London: Marriott and 
illiams). 


IF all the twelve characteristic pieces for the pianoforte 
which form the “Pianist’s Album” are equal to the 
examples now before us, namely, “ The Rivulet,” in E flat 
major, and “ The Fairy Tale,” in E minor, they may safely 
be reckoned among the charming and graceful works 
available. They offer excellent means for the development 
of a moderate degree of technical power without demand- 
ing the exercise of any of the moral courage necessary 
to persevere in the performance of dry technical exercises. 
The four ballades in the minor keys of A, E, B, and Cc, by 
the same composer, are Chopinesque in suggestion, but 
fairly original in treatment. There is sufficient latent 
power displayed to lead to the hope for still better things 
in the future from the same hand. Meantime, the pieces 
are well worthy of the attention of teachers and students. 


Rigadoon. By HERBERT F. SHARPE. Op. 27. 

Augener & Co.) 
THE fancy for the reproduction of the old-world forms of 
dance measures has possessed the minds of many musi- 
cians. At one time it amounted almost to a mania. 
Nothing original was done, and little was attempted: 
the form was restrictive, and composers seemed to be 
content to ring the changes upon their own and others’ 
ideas. The present rigadoon, coming after the flood of 
commonplace, deserves attention as a graceful example 
of treatment and delicacy of idea. The rhythm alone 
stands in the way of its perfect originality ; all else is as 
satisfactory as could be wished. 


(London: 








Conrerts. 


od 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

“COLLEGE” concerts of chamber music were held on the 
3rd, the 9th, and the 17th ; the two former in the inconve- 
nient West Theatre of the Albert Hall, the last in the hand- 
some new concert-room of Alexandra House, the Home 
which testifies alike to the munificence of Sir Francis Cook 
and to the thoughtful initiative of the gracious lady whose 
name it bears. Brahms’ string quartet in B flat (Op. 70, 
No. 2) and Mendelssohn’s octet, were the chief items at 
the forty-fifth concert (on the 3rd), but a word of praise 
must be found for the promising talent of Master F. 
Barker, exhibited in a harp solo by Parish Alvars, ‘ La 
Danse des Fées;” for Miss Hallett’s performance of 
Liszt’s “ Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude,” and for 
Miss Elvidge’s careful rendering of a scena by Mozart. 
A very good interpretation of Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 7, 
opened the next concert, at which Brahms’ quartet was 
repeated, by desire. Vocal duets by Handel and Schu- 
mann, and a song from Bennett’s May Queen, nicely sung 
by the Misses Nunn and Spring-Rice and Mr. Houghton ; 
Wieniawski’s “ Legende,” for violin solo, played by Mr. 
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S. Blagrove, and a neat performance by Miss P. Fletcher 
of Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise, completed 
the programme. 

The concert in the new hall opened with Bach's St. 
Ann’s fugue, in which Miss’ Philpot displayed consider- 
able command over the “king of instruments,” and in- 
cluded Schumann’s beautiful string quartet in A minor, 
and the fine piano quartet in A by Brahms, which re- 
ceived highly creditable renderings at the hands of 
Messrs. Sutcliffe and Blagrove (violin), Mr. Kreuz (viola), 
Mr. Squire (cello), and Miss Kellett (piano). In Kiel’s 
Romanze for violin Miss Elieson gave evidence of excep- 
tional talent, both her style and expression being of that 
indefinable quality which, like Dogberry’s reading and 
writing, “Come by nature.” It is devoutly to be hoped 
that this very young lady will not allow any temporary 
success she may achieve to interfere with serious study 
and hard work. Mr. Squire made the most of Boccherini’s 


>not very interesting violoncello sonata in G, and Miss 


. 


Squire, having previously sung Mozart’s “ Per Pietd, 
from Cosi fan tutte, gained an encore for a pleasing song 
by her brother, “In Love’s domain.” The remaining 
vocal efforts it will be kinder to pass in silence. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

THE Saturday concerts continue to preserve their excellent 
character, even though the attendance is far from ade- 
quate to the attraction. Novelties and interesting works 
are produced and most admirably rendered. Among the 
recent new works was one by a young English composer, 
Mr. G. J. Bennett, who has recently returned from his 
studies in Germany full of love for famous music, but 
totally uninfluenced by prevailing fashion. Of his work 
produced March 12th the critic of a leading daily paper 
speaks most favourably. 

The new composition was received purely upon its own 
merits and uninfluenced by any knowledge of the com- 
poser, for his name was new to many, if not to all. The 
heartiness with which it was applauded was encouraging 
to the author, and indicative of a further advance in art 
made by English musicians. Our new musician is a native 
of Andover, and received the rudiments of his education 
as achorister in the College of Winchester. He gained 
the Balfe Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music in 
1878, when not sixteen years old. This he held by com- 
petition for three years. He also won the Charles Luca 
medal for a Jubilate for chorus and orchestra while he re- 
mained at the Academy, and in 1884 he went to Berlin, 
most generously helped to this end by a wealthy patron 
of music, and became a pupil of Friedrich Kiel, until his 
death, and then, until the time of his return, he received 
instruction from Josef Rheinberger. Some of his songs 
have been heard at the students’ concerts of the Academy, 
and a few have been printed. They are all distinguished 
by a definite originality and power, qualities which are to 
be found in the work performed on Saturday. This is 
called a Serenade, in symphonic form, and in the choice 
of such a title there is as much singularity of purpose as 
in the construction of the music. This is distinctly a 
symphony in four movements. The first, an allegro 
moderato, exhibits less of the author’s individuality, 
although it does not, like many new works of young 
composers, betray the sources of his reading, nor any 
predilection for the forms or sentences of any composer. 
Mr. Bennett feels that he has something novel to impart, 
and tells his story in his own simple and forcible way 
without resorting to quotations or the recognisable set 
phrases of established raconteurs. Wis weakness arises 
simply from inexperience. This he will strengthen each 
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day, and perhaps in each successive work from his pen. 
The three remaining movements in the Serenade are a 
“ scherzo,” very bright and sparkling, an “andante canta- 
bile,” in which his power of dealing with melody shows 
freshness as well as strength, and the finale, allegro 
vivace, which is full of interest. The tricks of the modern 
German school, with its chromatic wailings and everlast- 
ing tonic crescendos, appear to have no fascinations for 
our young composer—that is to say, if his Serenade is to 
be taken as a fair example of his musical mind. He is, 
therefore, doubly welcome at this time as likely to con- 
tinue the record of honest-minded English musicians, 
showing due respect for the great masters of the art who 
have preceded him, but preferring the independence of 
his own mind, and hoping thereby to gather new strength 
rather than to enfeeble himself by trusting to the tricks of 
expression which the thoughtless accept as the revelations 
of a new style. Mr. Manns, ably seconded by the Crystal 
Palace band, gave an excellent and appreciative reading 
of the work, and in response to a call for the composer, 
Mr. Bennett bowed his thanks from a place in the gallery. 
His future career will be watched with great interest. 
The other pieces in the programme were more or less 
familiar, but none the less welcome. Miss Agnes Zim- 
mermann, besides giving a refined and artistic reading of 
Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat, played some pieces by 
Chopin and Liszt very acceptably. Madame Valleria 
sang the recitative and aria, “Oh, river,” from Madeshda 
and a song by H. J. Edwards, with much expression, and 
the band gave a good account of the ever-pleasing portions 
of the B minor unfinished symphony of Schubert, the 
Vorspiel, “ Die Meistersinger,” of Wagner, to say nothing 
of the valuable help afforded in the Beethoven Concerto. 

At the Concert of the 19th, among other pieces, a new 
Symphony by Widor, one of the foremost among modern 
French composers, was the chief item. It is beautifully 
scored, and although there is the slightest possible trace 
of rebellion against the prevailing fashion in music as 
exemplified in the works of other French writers, there is 
a greater amount of originality of thought and treatment 
than might be expected from the school to which he 
belongs. 

The Intermezzo and Tantarra of Mr. Henry Gadsby, 
written for the Philharmonic Society, was also included 
in the programme, and made ,a distinctly favourable 
impression. 

On the 26th Beethoven’s incidental music to Goethe’s 
tradegy, Egmont, with Félicien David’s Desert, were 
excellently given. Miss Coward, Mr. E. Lloyd, and four 
students of the Royal College of Music, were the vocalists, 
and Miss Alma Murray recited the connecting verses in 
both works. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


MR. J. H. MAPLESON began a short term of opera in 
Italian on the 12th with Verdi’s sickly-sentimental opera, 
La Traviata. The house was crammed. The prices 
were such as attracted all grades of lovers of music who 
could afford to speculate upon the chance of a good or a 
bad performance, inasmuch as few of the artistes an- 
nounced were well known to the public. The prima 
donna, Mille. Nordica, was new under her present name. 
She had only been heard once before as Miss Lilian 
Norton, attached to Gillmore’s Band when it visited 
London some ten years back. She sang remarkably well 
in the opera, and the sweetness of her voice rather than 
its strength, and her natural grace rather than her his- 
trionic power, made for her many friends among the 
assembly. She was very badly supported. Signor Del 





Puente, an old favourite in London, was out of voice, and 
Signor Runcio, who was announced for the part, did not 
appear at all. No apology was made for him, nor was 
any necessary. It was understood that he had required 
a large sum of money to be paid down before he appeared, 
and this being demurred at, he declined to appear. In 
such a strait any tenor was welcome, and therefore the 
courtesy of Signor Ria outweighed his capacity, and so 
rendered criticism superfluous. Avery fine chorus, anda 
band composed of excellent performers conducted by 
Signor Logheder, an entirely new man who seemed to 
know his business well, secured a fair if not a brilliant 
performance. 

The representation was preceded by what was called 
“The National Anthem.” This consisted of some very 
quaint words in many tongues, improvised by the chorus 
singers to Carey’s well-known tune. It would have been 
more intelligible had it been played. 

On successive days Rigoletto, La Favorita, Martha, 
Il Trovutore, Lucia di Lammermoor, Carmen, and Faust, 
have been the operas. zgoletto brought forward as the 
representative of the title réle, M. Lherie, whose voice 
has changed from a tenor to a baritone. He was the 
original representative of Don José in Carmen, and was 
famous for the excellence of his singing and acting. He 
made a splendid Rigoletto. Mr. Mapleson’s only tenor 
seems to be Signor Ravelli, and his energy is quite equal 
to his industry. He was very good as the Duke, and 
equally so as Fernando in La favorita, as Lionello in 
Martha, as Edgar in Lucéa, and as Don José in Carmen. 
Mlle. Hastreiter, a young lady with a superb physique, 
a good though somewhat unequal quality of voice, and 
rudimentary notions of acting, appeared as Leonora (Za 
Favorita) and as Azucena in // Trovatore—the last was 
by far her best character. Mlle. Marie Engle and 
Mlle. Adelina Borghi made successful appearances in 
Martha, and Mile. Gutri won considerable favour by 
her impersonation of Leonora in // Tyovatore. Mlle. 
Alma Féhstrom made her ventrée in Lucia, and displayed 
no improvement in her singing since her last appearance in 
London. 

The greatest treat of all was afforded by the return of 
Madame Minnie Hauk. She appeared in Cavmen with 
enormous success, and justified all that had been said 
concerning her wondrous improvement since she appeared 
in England last, now three years since. Much could be 
written concerning her realisation of the part and of the 
perfect superiority over all who have attempted it. As 
has been said before, others act Carmen, Minnie Hauk zs 
Carmen. One of the features in this performance of the 
opera was found in the clever dancing of Mlle. Hayten 
to the strains of a Spanish dance written by Anton Rubin- 
stein, and introduced on this occasion. 

Of the Faust, and its exponent Signor Stefano Caylus, 
comment may be spared. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE scheme put forward for the seventy-fifth season of 
this historic institution contains many tempting items in 
regard of the selection of the works as well as of the 
artists to be brought to a hearing. It must be admitted, 
however, that the first concert of the series proved toa 
certain extent a disappointment in the first-named respect, 
containing Mendelssohn’s well-worn Ruy Blas overture, 
Brahms’ newest symphony, No. 4 in E, which had been 
recently heard to unusual advantage under Hans 
Richter’s conductorship, and the rather flimsy, although 
well scored, final movement from Moszkowski’s suite, 
Op. 39 in F. More than ample amends were, however, 
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made by Madame Clara Schumann’s rendering of her 
husband’s pianoforte concerto in A minor, which, apart 
from its intrinsic unsurpassed excellence, should be taken 
to heart as a tradition derived on the most incontro- 
vertible authority from the fountain-head. The concerto 
itself stands, besides the beauty of the music, as a protest 
against the more or less meaningless “ passages” pre- 
viously introduced in works of the same class for the sole 
purpose of the executant’s digital display. Madame 
Schumann added by this performance one more to a 
long series of triumphs, which must have been especially 
gratifying by way of contrast with the want of recognition 
shown to her great husband’s and her own merits at 
an earlier period of her artistic career on this side the 
Channel. Madame Valleria sang a “scena” from A. Goring 
Thomas’s opera Nadeshda, which was so largely indebted 
for its success to that eminent vocalist’s highly artistic 
performance. A Lied by Mendelssohn, and Schumann’s 
“ Widmung ” were also successfully given. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, who suffered from a nervous shock 
sustained through the recent earthquake at Monte Carlo, 
a to general regret, to consign his baton to Mr. George 

ount. 


THE BACH CHOIR. 

THE concert given by the Bach Choir contained, on the 
“a non lucendo” principle, only that master’s double 
chorus “ Now sha!l the grace ;” but on the other hand, 
one of the old Leipzig cantor’s most fervent and likewise 
most celebrated admirers, namely, Robert Schumann, was 
largely represented by copious excerpts from his only 
opera, Genovefa, which, like Beethoven’s single operatic 
work, has a wife’s devotion for its keynote. It seems 
strange indeed that none of our zmpresarit, who have 
ventured their luck on all kinds of operas, from Gluck to 
Ponchielli and Nessler, should, notwithstanding the 
general favour now happily bestowed upon Schumann’s 
music, have eschewed Genovefa, which, in spite of a 
certain lack of that rarest of all creative qualities, dra- 
matic power, has much to commend it. Under the cir- 
cumstances the Bach Society must be thanked for 
bringing forward Genovefa and her associates in evening 
dress on the platform, whilst we cannot get the work in 
its true element on the stage. On the other hand, the 
effect of the performance would have been very consider- 
ably improved if a portion of the voluminous recitatives, 
devoid of all interest in the concert-room, had given place 
to some of the finest morceaux in the work which have 
been ruthlessly excised, such as the weird drinking chorus 
behind the scenes, the lovely duet, “Wenn ich ein Véglein 
war,” which is the veritable gem of the opera, the powerful 
chorus of the household in search of Drago, &c. It is 
Les Huguenots without the fourth act, or Faust without 
the garden scene. Fine dramatic situations were, how- 
ever, shown in the scene of the Kiss, the final duet in the 
first act, the letter and mirror episodes, the apparition of 
the image of the Madonna, &c., besides the highly- 
coloured characterisation of the wicked Margaret. The 
performance had evidently been prepared con amore by 
the energetic conductor, Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, and 
the solo parts were sustained throughout with artistic 
spirit by Fraulein Friedlander, Pauline Cramer, and 
Messrs. Ben Davies, Price, and Wing. Herr Joseph 
Joachim’s magnificent performance of Beethoven’s sub- 
lime violin concerto in D, admirably accompanied by the 
orchestra, constituted one of the highest enjoyments 
which musical art can give. A triumphant success was 
the natural result. 





THE LQNDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 
THE only important orchestral novelty brought out by 
these interesting concerts since our last notice was Mr. 
Henry Holmes’s symphony entitled “ Boscastle,” in C, 
No. 3, Op. 43. Although not rising to the grandeur of 
the Cornish coast, which the composer attempted to illus- 
trate, it is a thoroughly musicianly work, containing much 
melodious and interesting matter of a refined character, 
the second movement, andante piuttosto allegretto, being 
the best, whilst the least spontaneity of invention is shown 
in the finale. 

A quasi-novelty consisted in three excerpts, “ Air with 
variations,” “Lullaby,” and “Minuet,” from Cowen’s 
suite for strings, “ In the Olden Time” (MS.), previously 
given in its entirety (why abridged on the present occa- 
sion?) at a Crystal Palace concert. The simple but pretty 
“air” is well suited to that complete and ingenious trans- 
formation of which the composer has made excellent use 
in the seven succeeding variations. Next, the “Lullaby” 
is a charming bit of melody for strings muted, in keeping 
with its title, and the “Minuet,” composed of a quaint 
and fascinating theme, intersected by some equally taking 
episodes, is perhaps even still better. 

Very considerable success was achieved by the violon- 
cellist Herr Julius Klengel, from Leipzig. Although his 
tone is not very sympathetic, being of that peculiar quality 
known as the “voix criarde” of the violoncello, which, 
however, must probably be attributed to an inferior instru- 
ment, his phrasing is excellent, and his technique is 
altogether hors /igne, as was demonstrated by his per- 
formance of a not very individual yet melodious concerto 
in D by Haydn, but still more so by that of a set of 
“ Variations capricieuses,” in which every kind of the 
most extravagant difficulties, including passages in har- 
monics of extraordinary rapidity, is piled up in a manner 
which might be considered positively unkind if the per- 
former were not the composer himself. 

An equally marked hit was made by Benno Schén- 
berger’s rendering of Rubinstein’s magnificent concerto 
in D minor, which might indeed be called an ideal per 
formance, and confirmed this artist’s title to a place in the 
front rank of living pianists. In Liszt’s realistic tone 
picture “ Waldesrauschen,” every gradation of sound 
from the gentlest zephyr to the raging of the tempest was 
reproduced with consummate art. The last concert in- 
cluded Weber's somewhat weak “ jubel ouverture,” ob- 
viously in reference to the great anniversary of next June. 
Why not occasionally substitute Raff’s work (Op. 103) of 
the same name, and containing the same theme, which 
the eclectic Mr. Henschel is sure to know? The concert 
concluded with Wagner’s powerful “ Kaisermarsch,” pos- 
sibly in allusion to the Kaiser’s recent victory in the 
German Reichstag on behalf of the peace of Europe 
The execution of these and other works, such as Haydn’s 
symphony in B flat (No. 9 Salomon set), Schumann’s in 
D minor (called “ the little” in point of dimensions, but 
great in musical value), Schubert’s symphony No 7 in Cc, 
&c., was marked by that artistic spirit to which the patrons 
of these concerts are now accustomed. 

With regard to the vocal performances special praise is 
due to Miss Emily Winant’s rendering, with a splendid 
contralto voice and poetical feeling, of Liszt’s song,“ Kennst 
du das Land,” and to Mrs. Henschel’s charming inter- 
pretation of songs by Wagner and Saint-Saéns. Ama- 
teurs cannot fail to look forward with pleasure to the 
resumption of these concerts next season, and, it is to be 
hoped, with such financial success as their artistic worth 
deserves, 
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POPULAR CONCERTS. 


MUSICAL conservatives, who take an insatiable delight 
in the well-beaten track, must have been gratified with 
the selection presented by the recent Monday and Satur- 
day Popular Concerts having consisted of works of a 
familiar type. A short notice will therefore suffice to say 
that the great violinist, Joseph Joachim, continued his 
triumphant course, both as leader of chamber works and 
as soloist. In this latter capacity an extraordinary 
success was achieved by his performance, with wonder- 
ful dash and brilliancy, of a selection from Brahms- 
Joachim’s. Hungarian dances, presenting one of those 
few instances where an arrangement is superior in effect 
to the original. With regard to concerted music, special 
mention might be made of the artist’s “lead” of Schu- 
bert’s quartet in D minor ; Beethoven’s quintet in C, Op. 
29, the last movement of which has evidently suggested 
the “ Patineurs” motif in Meyerbeer’s Prophet; and of 
the quintet in D by Mozart, who, by adding an additional 
tenor to the ordinary quartet, invented this fine species 
of chamber music ; whilst Beethoven’s string trio in G, 
announced at the same concert, showed what a great 
master can do by reducing the “strings” to three. The 
great event of last month was, however, Madame Clara 
Schumann’s ventrée, whom all musical London went to 
honour by enthusiastic plaudits and floral gifts on that 
occasion, and no wonder, taking into account that in 
addition to her own unsurpassed artistic qualities, the 
great pianist is one of the few remaining representatives 
of the glorious Chopin-Mendelssohn-Schumann period of 
musical art. 

A Viennese paper before us, dated as far back as 
April, 1847, describes Clara Schumann as “a star of 
the first magnitude,” and as such she has continued to 
shine with increased lustre ever since. With a technique 
but slightly impaired by advancing years, the intensity, 
fire, and vigour displayed by her performances might 
serve as an exemplar to many pianists of less than one- 
third her age. To see Madame Schumann once more 
joined on the platform to Joseph Joachim, the friend of 
her husband, and her own early companion in art, look- 
ing at least ten years younger than his age, was an 
additional object of gratification. 

Among the other pianists who did good service were 
Madame Schumann’s pupil, Miss Fanny Davies, by a 
correct rendering of Bach’s Italian Concerto—but why 
not select some less-known pieces from that master’s rich 
store of pianoforte works?—and Max Pauer, who, in 
addition to some so/z, performed the difficult pianoforte 
part in Brahms’ truly great quartet in A, Op. 26, in ex- 
cellent style. 

Among the most successful vocalists who performed 
was Mrs. Henschel, who charmed the audience by her 
artistic rendering of some delightful songs by A. Jensen 
and Brahms. 





PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


THIS species of performance is raging with such “un- 
precedented severity ” that it is well-nigh impossible, even 
for an almost ubiquitous critic, to follow. The reason lies 
in the ever-increasing number of pianists, as well as in 
the extreme simplicity of the arrangement, by which the 
concert-giver is not disturbed by an inopportune sore 
throat of the soprano, or a sudden family bereavement of 
the tenor; but is, or ought to be, a host in himself. 





These recitals attain, however, the object of exhibiting the 
performer's merits (or demerits) in nearly every phase of 
his natural gifts and acquirements. Among these nume- 
rous concerts, the matinées given by Max Pauer at Prince’s 
Hall deserve to be singled out for special remark by 
reason of the distinguished prominence which this young 
artist has himself gained among the pianists of the day in 
the most legitimate manner by sterling artistic qualities, 
both technical and intellectual, and who, for perfect 
familiarity with every distinctive style of pianoforte com- 
position both ancient and modern, ranks second to 
none. 

The programme of the first #za¢inée furnished an excel- 
lent example of this artist’s comprehensive eclecticism, 
presenting moreover the unusually refreshing element of 
comparative novelty in the music selected from works by 
Scarlatti, Handel, Weber, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, and Tausig. That these were performed 
with high artistic finish need scarcely be added ; but a 
more magnificent performance than that of the great test- 
piece, Beethoven’s sonata in C minor (Op. 111), which 
was also included in the scheme, we cannot call to mind 
from any other pianist. A special effect was also achieved 
by Liszt’s “Campanella,” played with a virtuosity worthy 
of the composer himself; and likewise by Chopin’s 
“ Allegro de Concert” (Op. 46), which had already, at a 
recent Monday Popular Concert, been proved by Max 
Pauer’s exceptionally fine rendering to be the very reverse 
of that uninteresting piece which it has hitherto been 
generally considered to be. Our remarks on the second 
recital must be reserved for our next. 

Another pianoforte recital was given by Mr. T. A. 
Matthay, which cannot be said to have eclipsed its 
above-mentioned predecessor ; for, although a very con- 
siderable amount of manual dexterity, as the result of 
much assiduous labour, was shown—as may be guessed 
from the selection’ of such enormously difficult pieces as 
Brahms’s Paganini Variations, besides works by Rubin- 
stein, Liszt, &c.—there was an absence of that intensity of 
expression and that firmness of touch and manipulation 
of the keyboard which are required to impart charm and 
interest to an otherwise meritorious performance. From 
the foregoing it will be inferred that delicacy is the 
pianist’s chief excellence ; indeed, his jew perlé is dis- 
tinguished for evenness and brilliancy of execution, and 
the elasticity of his wrists is remarkable ; but his almost 
unceasing sotto voce whisper, unrelieved by needful ac- 
ceutuation, which is not unlike a dreamy improvisation, 
or the accompaniment to a song—necessarily leads to 
monotony and weariness. The least satisfactory per- 
formance under these circumstances was that of the 
Chopin section of the programme, the best that of 
Nicodé’s vivacious and effective Tarantelle, Op. 13, and 
of the concert-giver’s own “ Three Vagaries,” dedicated 
to Liszt, being obviously written with a view to the per- 
former’s own idiosyncrasy, and containing much graceful 
writing. 

The recital given by Mr. Anton Hartvigson, who 
essayed Beethoven’s “ Waldstein Sonata,” besides pieces 
by Chopin, Schumann, &c., and who, by the way, cannot 
“hold a candle” to that excellent pianist Fritz Hartvig- 
son, his senior brother—could easily have been spared, 
since perfection of mechanism, as well as anything ap- 
proaching to poetic expression, were alike conspicuous 
by their absence. Indeed, it seems difficult to under- 
stand what reasonable purpose such a concert can serve 
—certainly not that of entertaining an intelligent audi- 
ence, nor that of improving either the reputation or the 
exchequer of the Jénéficiaire, if this term may be used 
when no benefit results. 
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Musical Potes. 


THE first performance of Saint-Saéns’ opera Proserpine 
took place at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, on the 16th of 
last month. The parts are distributed as follows :— 
Sabatino, M. Lubert ; Squarrocca, M. Taskin ; Renzo, M. 
Cobalet ; Orlando, M. Herbert ; Ercole, M. Colin; Filippo, 
M. Caisse; Gil, M. Barnolt; Proserpine, Mile. Salla; and 
Angiola, Mlle. Simonnet. We confine ourselves to-day to 
recording the warm reception given to the new work of 
the eminent French master. Next month we shall not 
fail to make the reader acquainted with some of the criti- 
cal opinions of the press. 

ONE of the most important, if not the most important, 
musical event of the present Parisian season will be the 
production of Wagner’s Lohengrin at the Eden-Théatre, 
in the second half of April. ‘The greatest exertions are 
being made in all the departments to secure a good per- 
formance. The solo parts are entrusted to Mme. Fidés 
Devriés (Elsa), Mme. Duvivier (Ortrude), M. Van Dyck 
(Lohengrin), M. Blauwaert (Telramonde), M. Behrens (Le 
Roi Henri), and Auguez(Un héraut). The chorus will con- 
sist of 80 members, and no less than 400 supernumeraries 
are said to be engaged. M. Lamoureux, who, of course, 
is the soul of all and everything, displays an immense 
zeal and energy. “One may look forward,” writes M. 
Pougin in Le Meénestrel, “to an exceptional artistic sensa- 
tion, to a spectacle such as one rarely sees, and will not 
often have an opportunity of seeing again.” 


A FIRST attempt to give day performances at the Opéra 
has been so successful that the directors have decided to 
repeat the experiment. The first attempt in question was 
made with Gounod’s Faust, which drew a full house. 


THE libretto of Le Roi malgré lui, by Jean Richepin, 
Emile de Najao, and Paul Burani, to which Emmanuel 
Chabrier has written the music, was lately read at the 
Opéra-Comique. The parts are already distributed. 


THREE new operettas will shortly try their powers of 
attraction on the Parisians: at the Nouveautés, Von, 
the words by Emile Blavet and Burani, the music by Léon 
Vasseur; at the Folies-Dramatiques, Les Bourgeois de 
Calais, the words by Ernest Dubreuil and Burani, the 
music by Messager ; at the Bouffes-Parisiens, La Gamine 
de Paris, the words by Leterrier and Vanloo, the music by 
Gaston Serpette. 

ON the 8th of March a monument was inaugurated on 
the grave of Berlioz, in the cemetery of Montmartre, 
Paris, in the presence of the members of the committee 
and some personal friends of the master. The monument, 
by M. Jouvin, consists of a s¢e/a of freestone, two metres 
high, and terminating in a sun of gilded bronze, of which 
the rays support the name of the composer of the Sym- 
phonie fantastique and La Damnation de Faust. About 
the middle of the s¢e/a is a bronze medallion of Berlioz on 
a gilded ground, surmounted by a lyre traversed by a pen. 
The medallion is by the sculptor Godebski. 

THERE is a rumour of an English company commencing 
shortly:a series of performances of the Mzkado at the 
Eden-Théatre. An English operetta performed by English 
artists in Paris seems to some Frenchmen an undertaking 
that ought not to be encouraged. ‘ 

OFFENBACH’S Orfée aux Enfers has been revived with 
great splendour and enormous success at the Gaité. 

THE Société de Concerts has, on account of the zzsur- 
mountable difficulties of the work, abandoned the idea of 
performing Beethoven’s Missa solemnis. 

THE Instrumental Museum of the Paris Conservatoire 





has been enriched during the last year by various impor- 
tant acquisitions and valuable gifts. Among them there 
are a number of instruments from Java and Borneo, and 
a peculiar trombone with pistons invented by Besson, a 
dital harp with a transposing mechanism by Pfeiffer, a cor 
anglais by Brod, and a Stradivarius violin of 1703, which 
a Russian amateur, General Davidoff, bequeathed to the 
collection. This violin has been priced at 15,000 francs. 

WaGNER’S Va/kyrie (the words translated into French 
by Victor Wilder) was produced at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, and the result seems to have redounded 
to the honour of all concerned, and given great satisfaction 
to the audience, which filled the house. Certain scenes 
were felt to be wearisome, but the passion, picturesqueness, 
and beauty of other parts decided the general voice in 
favour of the work. We are told that the applause was 
most enthusiastic after each act. The mounting left 
nothing to be desired. M. Dupont, the conductor, dis- 
tinguished himself, and so did the 95 players that obeyed 
his Jdfon, and the excellent vocalists, M. Engel (Sieg- 
mound), Mile. Martini (Sieglinde), Mile. Litvinne (Brunn- 
hilde), M. Seguin (Wotan), Mme. Balensi (Fricka), M. 
Bourgeois (Hounding), &c. 

Merlin,a grand opera in three acts, the words by Ludwig 
Hoffmann, the music by Philipp Rufer, was produced at the 
Court Opera-house, Berlin, on February 28th. The com- 
poser obtained an unmistakable success, the audience ap- 
plauding most heartily and enthusiastically. Ominous, 
however, is the remark that he was trammelled by the 
monotony of the libretto. Riifer, who proved himself a 
master in his art, is said to have adopted to a large 
extent the principles of Wagner. 

WHEN Dr. Hans von Biilow, who had arrived in Berlin 
to give his four Beethoven recitals, came to the Opera. 
house to be present at the performance of Riifer’s Merlin, 
he was informed by one of the officials, who acted by 
order of the Intendant, that he would not be allowed to 
enter. This proceeding has caused general indignation. 
The press takes almost unanimously Biilow’s side, and at 
his first concert the audience gave him such a reception 
as he probably never had before. Why did the Intendant 
act in this undignified and illegal way? Was it because 
Biilow a year or two ago, when Herr von Hiilsen was still 
Intendant, called the Opera-house “Circus Hiilsen ” ? 
We have seen it stated that the lamentable occurrence at 
the Opera-house was connected witha letter which Biilow 
wrote when, on account of the contemptuous expres- 
sion, he was deprived of the title “Court Pianist,” a 
letter which was found among the papers of a high-placed 
official lately deceased, and the contents of which have 
since then become widely known. 

KLINDWORTH revived, at the fifth Philharmonic con- 
cert, Méhul’s overture to Horatius Coclés, exhumed by Dr. 
Hans von Biilow. 

AT one of Xaver Scharwenka’s subscription concerts, 
the audience was treated to a fare entirely composed of 
dishes prepared by musical cooks living in Berlin :— 
Fubilee Overture, by Siegfried Ochs ; Carnival Scenes, by 
Arthur Bird (an American) ; Ahasver, a symphonic poem 
by Paul Geisler ; Friihlingsbegrabniss, by Albert Becker; 
a pianoforte concerto by Scharwenka ; a violin concerto by 
Moszkowski ; and songs by Bernh. Wolff. 

THE Court Opera-house of Munich has acquired the 
right of performing Wagner’s early operas Das Liebesver- 
bot and Die Feen. They are to be produced in the course 
of this season. 

By the payment of 110,000 marks to Messrs. Voltz and 
Batz, of Mainz, the heirs of Wagner have re-acquired their 
rights to ienzi, Flying Dutchman, Tannhiuser, 
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Lohengrin, Meistersinger, Tristan und Isolde, and 
Wagner’s conclusion of Gluck’s /phigenia in Aulis. 


SAINT-SAENS’ Henri VIII. has now been heard in 
Germany, namely at Frankfort, on February 17th. 


THIS year’s Lower Rhenish Musical Festival will be 
held in Dusseldorf, at Whitsuntide. Handel’s Yoshua, 
and works by Beethoven, Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, 
and others, are on the programme. As conductors have 
been engaged Hans Richter and Julius Tausch ; as solo- 
ists, Mme. Sucher (soprano), Mlle. Spies (contralto), 
Gudehus (tenor), and Plank (bass). D’Albert, too, will 
probably contribute to the brilliance of the festival. 


THE programme of the fifth Philharmonic Concert at 
Dresden contained the following items :—A new sym- 
phonic suite by Nicodé, Goldmark’s overture to Penthe- 
stlea, Rubinstein’s /van IV., the Cruel, a picture of 
character, and Berlioz’s Rakoczy March. The violon- 
cellist Davidoff was the soloist of the evening. Of 
Nicodé’s new work—which consists ot a contrapuntal 
preludio and allegro, a finely-scored scherzo, a Tema 
con variazioni in Beethoven’s style, and a_highly- 
effective vondo—we read in the Dresdener Anzeiger 
that it is harmonious in form, and not lacking in spon- 
taneous invention, in vigorous and graceful thoughts ; 
and that the composer, whilst taking advantage of the 
acquirements of our age, knows how to preserve his inde- 
pendence. 

Dr. HANS VON BULOW has signed a contract by which 
he binds himself to conduct next season, at Hamburg, 
twenty operas and ten concerts. 


PROFESSOR RuDORFY, of Berlin, has been engaged to 
conduct ten concerts at Lisbon. 


SULLIVAN’S Golden Legend was performed, under the 
composer’s conductorship, at the Berlin Opera-house 
during the week of the Emperor’s birthday festivities. 


Judith, a posthumous work of the highly-gifted com- 
poser Carl Goetz, was lately produced at Magdeburg. 
The opera, which is in the Wagnerian style, was well 
received. 

MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIC NEWS.—Produced with 
more or less success were :—At Dessau, Cid, by Willy 
Bohme; at the Grand-Théatre, Geneva,Ze Carillon, by Jules 
Bénard ; at the Grand-Théatre, Dijon, Ze Z7zutoret, by Ad. 
Dietrich ; at the Teatro filarmonico, Verona, Edelweiss, 
by Castracane; at La Fenice, Venice, Re Jala, by 
Smareglia. To be produced this or next season :—A new 
opera by Tschaikowski, this month, at St. Petersburg ; 
Hiarne, by Ingeborg von Bronsart, next winter, at Wei- 
mar ; Frauenlob, by Oscar Schwalm, in preparation at 
Kénigsberg ; Jacopo, by Leonardi, in the season 1887-8, 
at the Apollo, Rome. 


ALEXANDRE BORODIN, professor of chemistry, and one 
of the foremost Russian composers, died at Moscow on 
February 28th, aged 52. 

FRoM Rome is announced the death, on March oth, of 
Princess Wittgenstein, the friend of Liszt, and executrix 
of his will. 

WE have before us several Augsburg and Baden-Baden 
papers, which contain laudatory accounts of performances 
of Jacques Rosenhain’s symphony, ‘‘ Friihlingsklinge.” 
One critic (in the Augsburger neueste Nachrichten) 
writes :—“ The opus is ingeniously conceived, deeply felt, 
and charmingly executed.” Another critic (R. Pohl, in 
the Badeblatt der Stadt Baden) writes :—“ The symphony 
made an unmistakably, favourable impression on the 
audience It is sunny in its brightness, of a serene 
. aracter in short, a genuine idyl, clear and pleasing in 





all its parts, and therefore engaging the sympathy of 
every one.” 


THE readers of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD will 
be sorry to learn that our Vienna correspondent, Herr C. 
F. Pohl, is prevented by illness from sending us his usual 
budget of news. Let us hope that he may soon regain 
health and strength, so as to be able to continue his 
interesting monthly letters and complete his biography of 
Haydn, the two published volumes of which, and the 
book on Mozart and Haydn in London, have proved him 
one of the very best musical biographers, and one of the 
most substantial contributors to the history of the art. 


IT is proposed to present Mr. Arthur Chappell, the 
founder and director of the Popular Concerts, with a testi- 
monial of plate on the occasion of the thousandth concert. 
A committee has been formed, and subscriptions are being 
sent in. 

OWING to differences between Miss Violet Melnotte and 
Messrs. Paulton and Jakobowski, the new comic opera, 
Mynheer Fan, has been withdrawn from the Comedy, and 
will be reproduced at an early date at another West-end 
theatre. 

MR. CARL RoSA has engaged Miss Marie Decca, who 
will take the part of Filina in A/¢gnon, and the Queen of 
the Night in Zhe Magic Flute. He will bring out Lohen- 
grin in the first week of his season. 


A BILL for the Better Regulation of Theatres has been 
brought into the House of Commons by Messrs. Dixon 
Hartland, Woodall, and H. L. W. Lawson. It proposes 
to put all theatres, music-halls, and places of public enter- 
tainment, under the jurisdiction of the Home Secretary, 
and to provide inspectors who shall duly visit such places 
and see that the requirements of the law are properly 
complied with. 

A GRAND performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend, with incredsed band and chorus, will be given 
on May 7th at the Crystal Palace. 

Dr. DopDs gave a performance of his oratorio, Heze- 
kiah, at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, on Wednesday 
afternoon, March 2nd. The composition made a good 
impression, and the composer was applauded at the ter- 
mination of the work. 

MME. FRICKENHAUS and Herr Josef Ludwig an- 
nounce that they will resume their Chamber Concerts at 
the Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, on alternate Saturday even- 
ings in May and June. 

THE Highbury Philharmonic Society (conductor, Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann) gave a concert on the 21st, at the High- 
bury Athenzeum. The programme included the Italian 
Symphony; Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “March and Quaint 
Dance,” from his incidental music to Shakespeare’s Henry 
VITT.,; the overture to Auber’s Le Cheval de Bronze; a 
selection from Rossini’s opera, Wz/iam Tell; and Beet- 
hoven’s cantata, 4 Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage. 


OPULAR PIECES IN AUGENER & CO.’S 
CHEAP VOLUMES. 

Joun FiEp, 10 Popular Pieces by Pauer (8135), 2s. 
Franz Liszt, 10 Popular Pieces by Pauer (8221), 2s. 
F. MENDELSSOHN, Popular Pieces by Pauer (8230), 2s. 
R. ScHUMANN, 17 Popular Pieces by Pauer (8428), 2s. 
Marcu A.sBuM, 45 Popular Marches by Pauer (8317), 2s. 
GavoTTE ALBUM, 24 Popular Gavottes by Pauer (8321), 1s. 8d, 
Nocturne ALBUM, 12 Popular Nocturnes by Pauer (8323), s. 
Saton ALBuM Morceaux de Salon (8377), 5 vols., each 1s 6d, 
STRAUSS-ALBUM, 12 Favourite Dances (8449), 2s. 


AUGENER & CO., School Department, 86, Newgate Street, London. 
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STHETICS OF THE ART OF SINGING 


AND THE MELODRAMA. By E. Dette Sepig, F.S.Sc. 
(Regio Stablimento Ricordi, London). 
is remarkable work is written in English, French, and Italian, and 
divided into four separate books. In the first volume the author devotes 
himself to the preliminary and general theories of music, and to the spoken 
solfeggio, followed by practical exercises. In the second volume he tréats 
of the physiological notions of the voice, and of the sung sod//eggio according 
to phenotic laws, based on his own practical ‘eames fe contains a 
= lete and illustrated course of vocal anatom 
e third volume is reserved for the study o ‘expression and modulation 
in ‘an. for the practical exercises of agility, for the study of the voice in 
part-singing, and for the transposition of tones, Numerous examples are 
given. 

The fourth volume applies singing to articulation and to words, sung 
declamation and gesture to the action on the stage. It contains sixty-three 
illustrations of single figures, and fourteen groups of two or more, and 
forms the complete study on recitation, Airs, cavatinas, rondeaux, postures, 
gestures, and declamation, are fully explained. Those who dedicate them- 
selves to the stage and concert-room will find the use of this volume indis- 
pensable. 

The Exposition des Sciences et des Arts Industriels has awarded a Gold 
Medal to Maestro Delle Sedie, and honours from Rome, Brussels, and the 
chief Conservatories of Europe, have been showered on the author of this 
valuable and remarkable work. 

Four Vols., price 24s., handsomely bound in boards, and subject to the 
usual discount. Order of any Musical Agent. 

“*It is the best and most complete work ever written on the ‘ vocal art.’” 
—L’ Union Méditerranéene. 

** The best work on ‘ vocal art * published.” "—Le Travail. 

“This work is the complete singer's manual, and a dictionary with exer- 
cises of the ‘ vocal art,’ which adapts itself to any voice, and will supersede 
all other lesson-books.”—/vention. 


pt ot . the best book on music and the drama that has ever been published.” 


rance. 
R. HOCH’S CONSERVATORY FOR ALL 
NERANCHES OF MUSIC, AT FRANKFORT -ON-THE- 


The SUMMER TERM commences the 13TH APRIL. 

Director: Professor Dr. BERNHARD ScHoiz. First ‘Teachers: Madame 
Dr. CLara SCHUMANN, Professor BERNHARD CossMANN, Professor HuGo 
HEERMANN, Professor JAMES Kwast, Professor Dr. Krixt. The Fee 
for the Special Branch and necessary accessories is Marks 360; for the 
Finishing Classes of the Pianoforte and Singing School, Marks 450 per 
annum, which must be paid in advance, in two terms. 

a Applications to be made to the Direction of Dr. Hoch’s Conservatory, 
gasse 31. 


R. SYDNEY SHAW -(CONSERVATOIRE 


OF LEIPZIG), Pupil of Dr. Cart Reinecke and Herr S. 
JADASSOHN, gives lessons in Piano, Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, 
Fugue, and Orchestration, at Pupil’s or his own Residence, also by Post. 
Compositions Revised.—23, St. Oswald’s Road, West Brompton. 


INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 

Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 

1s, net; Sol-Fa, 4d.—MeTHVEN Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patsy WILLIs, 
ndon. 














FAVOURITE PIECES (FOLIO). 
OCCHERINI. Celebrated Minuet, transcribed by 


E. PAvER. 35. 


ENSEN, A. The Mill. Die Miihle. 33s. 


Recollections of the Highlands. 
Idyl. 3s. 
ANGE, G. Fairy Flowers. Brilliant Waltz. 3s. 


pauses. E. Gavotte 


AFKA, J. 


from Mozart’s ‘‘ Idomeneo. 
38. 


OECKEL, J. L. 
Heather Dreams. Idyl. 3s. 
BRILLIANT YET NOT DIFFICULT PIECES, 


DOUARD DORN’S 


Bright Eyes, Mazurka ae - ,Y 
Gondolina. Barcarolle (Iilustrated) ‘a 
are. Svemn (Réve du Montagnard). 
ring Blossoms. Mazurka a ? 
Wi hite Lilies. Melody (Illustrated) e ée 
Happy Thoughts. Caprice a la — 
Good Words. Romance .. ° 
Sunny Smiles. Romance ee 


AURICE LEE, 
Papillons et Cascade 


d. 


Ss. 
e g 
Be a 
Romance 3 
a 3 

- 4 
- 4 
« 3 
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AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION. Nos, 6751 and 6752! 


Se — Organ Pieces in different Styles. 
Edited by W. T. Best. 


No. 6751, Vot. I., bound in cloth, gilt, red edges, net, 12s. 


CONTENTS. 


Albrechtsberger. Hesse. Prelude and ag Toccata. 
noist. Andante. Krebs. Double Fu: 
Best. Fantasia and Fugue, Scherzo Lefébure- et, Andaahe. 
and Adagio. Merkel. Adi 
Boély. Andante, Sonata, Interlude, Perelli. Marcela | Religiosa. 
ay an Advent Hymn, and Christ- Raff. In.roduction and Fugue. 
Rheinberger. Fantasia-Sonata, Sonata 
and Trio, 
Topfer. Fugue in B flat, D, E minor. 
Wesley. Fugue in G. 


Fugue. 


rol. 
b ‘Marche Religieuse. 
is. Andant 
Fumagialli. Allegretto. 
Gade. Three Pieces. 


No. 6752, Vot. II., bound in cloth, gilt, red edges, net, 12s. 


Benoist, eer Religieuse. 
Berens. Fantasi 
. Chorat Prebudes and Pastorale, 
Frelude. 
es 


; Hépner. Adagio. 
Lachner. Andante. 
Lefébure-Wély. Andantino. 
ailly, Three Pieces, Three Pieces, 
Méhul. Andante. 
Paladilhe. Andante. 
Petrali. Alla 7 
Rheinb-rger. Fug 


Thomas, Andantino, ‘Offertoire in C 
eap Fantasia a.dB 


| Prelude “and Fugue, Fantasia Toépfer, Fugue i in F and B minor. 
and C minor. Wesley Fugue in C. 
N. B. —The purchasér (for cash) of the above two Volumes is presented 
with a Portrait (steel engraving) of W. T. Best. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street; and Foubert’s Place, Regent 
treet, London, W. 


and Funeral 


Eberlin. 





POPULAR PIECES. 
OS. L. ROECKEL’S Air du Dauphin, Ancienne 


Danse de la Cour, 


Pianoforte Solo 
Pianoforte Duet 
. Two Pianofortes (Eight Hands) 
Viclin and Pianoforte (7547¢) ai 
. Harmonium Transcription, by Scotson Clark 
Organ Paraphrase, by W. T. — C7670) 
7» Full Orchestra(7081) .. 
8. Small Band (7031) .. 
g- String Orchestra (7083 3) 
to. Violoncello and Piano, by Sebastian Lee (77010) 


Ham OMWW & 
coocoomooo® 


POPULAR PIECES. 


AURICE LEE’S Gavotte de Louis Quinze, 
Played by C. Godfrey’s Band, the Guards, at the Crystal a. I 


No. 1. Pianoforte Solo... oe 
. Pianoforte Duet eee “ 
. Two Pianos (Eight Hands) .. 
. Organ Transcription, by F. E Gladstone (87674) 
. Violin and Pianoforte (75 
Violoncello and Piano, es Sebastian Lee Grow) 
. Harmonium and canemeen ove 
. Harmonium Solo 
Orchestra (7068) 
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“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Post) :— 


. 
Postal Union (Europe and America) 2 6 
Australia and Foreign Colonies 


3 0 





The Number of the “Monthly Musical Record” 
is6,000 per month. This can be verified at CASSELL 
& CompPaANy’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
is as follows :— 
Per Pace .. oe ee 
8IN. BY3 ee 
4IN. BY3 «.. an 
2IN. BY3 ee ee 
IIN, BY3 «. ee ee ee oa 


Smaller Advertisements at the rate of 1s. per line. 
Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 
Advertisements referring to musical matters are accepted only as far as 


there is room, or ifthe character of the advertisement admits of its publica- 
tion in the ‘‘ MonTHLY Musica Recorp.” 
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OVELTIES 
Published during March 
before April 1st, 1887, by 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street and 
Foubert's Place, Regent Street, London. 





N.B,—This List is not published in any other Musical Paper. 





PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BERTINI, H. 4 Morceaux mélodieux. Revus et 
doigtés par E. Pauer :— 
1. Rondinetto : 
2. Pastorale... 
$ Tyrolienne 


. Polonaise 

DORN, “ EDOUARD. Transcriptions Opératiques + o- 
12030 ~Montecchie Capuletti. Bellini ne net 
12034  PréauxCleres. Hérold si “te ooo |= et 
12035 Preciosa, Weber we ee ove .. ‘Net 
12040  Semiramide. Rossini... se ine —— | 
12048  Wassertriger. Cherubini... rs » cet 
12049  Zampa. Hérold ‘ - ‘net 
12050 La Dame Blanche. Boieldieu net 


aaa ~~ ga C. A. La Sultana. Mazurka 


GAUTIER, ‘LEONARD . Claude Meinotte.” Inter- 
mezzo 
8173 HERZ, H. Variations brillantes sur un theme de 
Reissiger (La derniére Valse de Weber). Op. 51. 
Revues et doigtées par E. Pauer .. net 
LESCHETIZKY, TH. Les deux Alouettes. Im- 
promptu bs Se 
— Valse chromatique ... 
LISZT,F. A Dream of Love (Liebestraum). Nocturne. 
Revised and edited by E. Pauer_... 
MOSCHELES, I. Studies for the Pianoforte as finish- 
ing lessons for advanced performers, consisting of 
24 Characteristic Compositions in the different 
major and minor keys. Op. 70, Books III and 
IV. Revised by E, Pauer ... ooo Cath 
PAUER, E. Vocal Works of Great Masters. Tran- 
scribed by E. Pauer :— 
Jensen, A Spring Night (Frithlingsnacht) 
PAUER, E. Concert Studies, No, 38. Jael, La Syl- 


phide. 
—— Etudes de Concert. 38 Numbers each, net 
8276a —— Repertoire Classique (Gleanings from the Works 


of celebrated Composers). Transcription. 
Vol. 


SHARPE, HERBERT. Serenade 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 meine). 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Grateful Tasks (Erho- 
lungsstunden). 26 Original Pieces in all the major 
and minor keys, the, melodies constructed upon 
five notes. Op, 102 :— 


I, net 


8545@ Continental Fingering ... ane cvs. net 
85450 English Fingering ins — oe eet 
ORGAN. 


CECILIA. A collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
— Edited by W. T. Best :— 

8731 Book XXXI. Prelude and Fugue (A major), 
Samuel Wesley. Marche religieux. Andante 
(Communion), F. Benoist. Fugue in E, 
Albrechtsberger_... « net 

8732 Book XXXII. Dirge by A. Thomas, 2 Fugues 
by Boély. Prelude by Niedermeyer. And ya 
dantes by Lefebure Wely ... 

6751-2 24 Books, in 2 Vols., bound in cloth, gilt sides pos 
edges, each .. net 

(For Contents see separate Advertisement Page 95-) 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 

7322g¢ Album. Arranged by F. Hermann, Vol. VII. net 

7063a6DAVID, FERD, bunte Reihe. 24 Morceaux. Op, 

jo. Revus par Fr. Hermann. 2 Vols,, each net 

7530 NACHEZ, TIVADAR. Moszkowski. Les Nations 

(F rom Foreign Parts—Aus aller Herren Linder) 
d'aprés la Suite, Op. 23. Transcrite wn 


Nachez ax os, met 
7564 RUBINSTEIN, A. Sonatain D. | ws ee 
TERSCHAK, A. Irish Airs. 2 Books .. each 


7593 VIEUXTEMPS, H. Ballade et Polonaise, Op. 38 net 


6— 


4- 


6 


4 
4 
7 
2 





| 6786 Complete ve ae ne ie ..  Tnet2 — 
— | 6786ad In 2 Books... each net 1 
—-| 6791 CONCONE, J. 40 Lecons de Chant. Composées 





N OUVEAUTES Novelties—Continued)— 
Publiées pendant Mars 
avant le rer Avril, 1887, chez 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
76236 POPULAR INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN PLAY- 


ING. Part II. Higher Positions = Net 2 —- 
7745: RUBINSTEIN, A. Sonata in D. Violoncello 
and Piano __.. ee ig ss we. = Met 4— 
7273 SCHUMANN,R, Trio. Op. 80. InF. ... net 3 — 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
EXERCISES. 


ABT, F. Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios by Bordogni, 
Concone, Nava, Vaccai, etc., supplemented by 
Franz Abt :— 


spécialement pour voix de Basse (ou de Bariton), 
avec accompagnement de Piano. Complete net 2 — 


67914 Cah I. 25 Lecons ... .. = Net I -- 
67915 Cah II. 15 Legons ... ow. Met r— 
o SONGS, 
BOHM, CARL. All my heart I gave to thee — 
du mich lieb ?). 4—- 
MORA, A. Oh, why art thou so dearto me? wa 4 


SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
AND ANOTHER INSTRUMENT. 


ALBUM OF SONGS FOR VOICE.] With Violin 
Obbligato and Pianoforte Accompaniment :— 


™~18955@ VOL, I. 


Braga. The Angel’s Call (La Serenata), F. Lachmer. 
‘The Forest Birds (Waldvéglein). E. Pauer. ‘The 
Pain of Parting (Schmerz hen Trennung). Spohr. 
Hunting Song (Jagdlied) .. oo ee 
89556 VOL. IL 
Suppé. Leila’s Song (Canto di Leila). Gumbert. 
‘The Rose of Love (Die Liebesrose). Kalliwoda. 
Golden —— (Frihlingssahnen). Spohr 
Eventide (Abend Feier) ee ao we 
ALBUM OF SONGS FOR VOICE, with Violon- 
cello obbligato and Pianoforte Accompanimen i 
8956¢ VOL. I. 
Braga. The Angel’s Call (La Serenata). Kiicken. 
Tad ”s Messenger (Véglein mein Bote) J. Lachner. 
Thou above all (Ueberall du). C. — Dearest, 


I think of thee (An Adelheid) . ee net 2 6 
TIEHSEN. The Sea has its Pearls. "Song with 
Violoncello... ws eee iad 


AUGENER & CO., 86, shia Street ; 
West End Trade Department, 1, Foubert’s Place, Regent St., W. 








MEssrs, AUGENER & Co, have ceded their ‘‘ Universal Circulating 
Musical Library’’ to Mr.- Woolhouse, and request that all 
Library Orders be addressed to 81, Regent Street. 


NOTICE TO AUTHORS.—Messrs. Augener & Co. having reduced 
their stock of Manuscripts, are now open to purchase new 
Compositions, more especially English Vocal Works. 86, New- 
gate Street, London, E.C. 








CONTENTS. 


PAGE 

73. Notes on EnGuisH Musicat History, WITH INCIDENTAL KFMAKKS 
ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH Music. By ER. N 1Ec Ks. 

75. A DIALoGuE. 


77. LETTERS FROM LONDON, WRITTEN BY Ep, HANSLICK TO TH E 


Vienna “‘ Neve; Freiz Presse.” Summer, 1886. I]. ‘Trans 
LATED BY E. L. 

8>, CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR MATERIAL. By E, PA FR 
(Continued.) 

€2. Music 1n Leipzic. 

&2, Our Music Pacgs. 

83. Coupgrin, ‘‘ Les MATELOTS PROVENGALES”” AND RAMEAU, MUSE1TYI. 

87. Reviews. 

89. CoNcERTS. 

93. Musicat Notes, 

96. NOVELTIES PUBLISHED DURING LAST MONTH, 





Published by Messrs. AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street in po City of London. Printed by Cassett & Company, Limited, La Belle Sa nvage, 


Ludgate 


ill, London, E.C, 
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